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| prices of wool, 


STRAY THOUGHTS ABOUT WOOL. 


--——— 


Well, the wool season is once more upon 

us. - The weather is cold, wet and disagree- 

| able. Some few of our farmers sheared 
their sheep weeks ago; the sheep if not the 
owners are to be pitied. If it could be sup- 
posed that those owners foresaw jast what 
was in the future they certainly ought to be 
indicted for cruelty to animals. But while 
it is not for humanity to penetrate the 
future, this experience should teach us a 
| lesson, to not bein too great haste to rob 
| Our animals of that. clothing which a beni- 
| ficent Providence has provided for their 
| protection. This is not the first season in 
which we have had the same, or worse ex- 
perience, but how soon we are wont to for- 
get the lessons of the past. But the clouds 

| will pass away, the sun will shine, the 
| sheep will be placed on the shearing table, 


| BY OLD GENESEE. 
| 





and his fleece will be hurried away to the | : 
* | market. And what are we going to get for | Vague chimera, for the work is already be- 


million of the | $82, under circumstances which give bril- 


More than a 
| dwellers of Michigan are direetly interested 
in the answer. Let us look at the MICHIGAN 
| FARMER, for it is the best authority on the 
| subject we have in the State—it matters not 

how much we may differ on questions of pro- 
| tection or free trade, all must concede 


| Our wool? 


7 that the FARMER is and ever has been the 


| ardent and devoted friend of the wool 
grower. Somehow or another Philadelphia 
| always seems to be the ruling authority on 
and the FARMER quotes 


the same roof tree, and yet as producer and 
consumer we are practically removed from 
fifteen hundred to two thousand miles from 
ourselves. Think of it a few minutes, 
brother farmers, and see if it don’t make 
your head swim. But this is not always 
going to beso. Lam “ neither a prophet nor 
the son of a prophet,’’ but ‘‘ Coming events 
cast their shadows before,’’ and already we 
have among us something more substantial 
than mere shadow to tell to the thinking 
man that we are on the verge ofa revolution. 
I shall not live to see it, but young men who 
read this article will. The day is not very 
far distant when the hum of the spindle and 
the clatter of the loom will be heard from 
the many beautiful towns and villages that 
ornament our best agricultural counties, and 
the farmers will then save to themselves this 
ten cents a pound on all their wool, that is 
now being literally thrown away upon rail- 
roads and middle-men; and the idle men 
and women of the west will find a new and 
lucrative field of employment. This is not 





liant promise for the future. Right near 
here at Columbiaville i3 a sylvan spot on 
the romantic banks of Flint River, in one of 
the most northerly towns of Lapeer County 
Stands one of the finest woolen mills in the 
State. Less than three years since William 
Peter, a well known and enterprising man, 
whose name from Toledo to Saginaw has 
become a household word, started this 
faetory as an outlet fora small part of his 





surplus capital. The first season he con- 


solely to the fleeces of full blood American 
Merinos, and based your judgment on the 
same, would you not? 

I know full well there are many flocks of 
grade Shropshires in Michigan that will 
not shear on an average seven pounds of 
wool; but I repeat, it was full bloods we 
were talking about, not grades. 3 

There are probably 100 or more breeders 
of full blood Shropshires in the State, and I 
will now confirm what {said in my previous 
communication. 1 do not believe there is 
one of them but will honestly tell you that 
his yearling ewes sheared over eight pounds 
on an average, and in most cases nine or ten 
pounds, and perhaps more. Neither do I 
believe there is a breeder of full blood 
Shropshires in the State, but what will tell! 
you that his entire flock, including breeding 
ewes, sheared OM an average over seven 
pounds seven ounces, in most cases eight to 
nine pounds, and in some eases more. If 
there is sucha breeder should like to see 
his name in the columns of the FARMER. 
You say 1am a great admirer of Shropshires. 
1 answer that 1 plead guilty as charged. 
Bat, Mr. Editor, will you not credit me 


| with at all times, when discussing this 


Sheep question, having taken the ground 
that there was plenty of room for the breed- 
ers of both the Shropshire and the Merino? 
lam one of those who believe there is a 
place for the Jersey cow, and a place for 
the Shorthorn bull; a place for the thorough- 
bred, the trotting horse and roadster, and a 
place for the Percheron and Clyde. The 
farmers of Michigan ara breeding stock 





S| from the Wool Reporter ‘Michigan X at | S¥med less than two hundred thousand 
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HE ST. CLAIR SALE OF SHORT- 
HORNS. 

e sale of aselection of Shorthorns | 

iof Mr. C. F. Moore, of St. 
zht together quite a large number | 
1 from various parts of the State. | 
present from Shiawassee, Gen- 
Livingston, Washtenaw, 
nd S:. Clair Counties, even Act- 
or Ball taking a day off from his 
e duties to enjoy the breezes from the | 
iful St. Clair River and see some of his | 
cattle. The day was all | 
the sale should | 


Bat close 
| 


yorite Dreead of 
that could be desired, and 
have been a most successful one. 
times among farmers and low prices for beef 
are stern facts which even the eloquence of | 
an auctioneer cannot overcome. In tlie face 
of these untoward circumstances the sale 
may be said to have been fairly successful. 
The arrangements for the sale were excel- | 
lent. Among those present were Messrs. 
E. Boyden, John Lessiter, John | 
{cKay, Robert McKay, S. N. Ellin- 
ood, A. J. Leeland, F. A. Braden, 
L. Mills, J. VanHoosen, Wm. Gra- 
ham, John P. Sanborn, A. McNaughton, J. | 
B, Eldredge, James Canfield, Wm. Bail, W. | 
|, Bartow, Homer Brooks, J. H. Bryce, R. 
H, Jenks, H. Jobson and A. B. Maynard. 
Col. J. A. Mann did the selling. The fol- 
lowing is arecord of the animals sold, the 
purchasers, and the prices paid: 
Tea Rose 7th (Tea Rose), 7. H. Bryce, 
Port Huron, $110. 
Tea Rose 9th (Tea Rose), John P. San- 
m, Port Huron, $80. 
Tea (Tea Rose), John P. San- 
born, Port Huron, $165. 
lea Rose), Jobn Brake- 


in08@ 12. 
Tea Rose 13t 
man, China, $100. 
7 17th (Tea Rose), John Brake- 
I 18th (Tea Rose), J. B. Eldridge, 
Mt. Clemens, $110. 
Tea Rose 19th (Tea Rose), Radetke Broth- 
8, St. Clair, $100. 
eerless Piace (Piace), John P. Sanbora, | 
ria of Oakland 2d (Victoria), Johu 
» Sanborn, Port Huron. $110. 
Victoria of St. Ciair (Victoria), Wm. Gra- 
lam, Rochester, $205. 
Lou Belle Barrington (Young Mary) W. 
bartow, East Saginaw, $105. 
Kirklevington of St. Clair (Kirklevingten), 
tn P. Sanborn, Port Huron, $115. 
Kirklevington of St. Clair 2d (Kirkleving- 
ton), W. J. Bartow, East Saginaw, $155. 
Kirklevington of St. Clair 3d (Kirkleving- 
ton), W. S. Bartow, East Saginaw, $116. 
llazel Bird (Hilpa), Radetke Bros., St. 
viair, $110. 
Hilpa (Hilpa), T. L. Kemp, St. Clair, $55. 
_ Miss Wiley Sharon (Miss Wiley), John 
orakeman, St. Clair, $80. 
_ Miss Wiley (Miss Wiley), J. H. Bryce, 
Port Huron, $35. 
Oxford Vanquish of Wayne (Oxford Van- 
quish), John Brakeman, China, $80. 
_ Ella Gwynne 2d (Gwynne), R. H. Jenks, 
St. Clair, $50. 
Ella Gwynne of Hamburg (Gwynne), W. 
J. Bartow, E. Saginaw, $55. 
Hamilton’s Duchess of Springbrook (Rose 


ia, 


"an B 
Pa Rose 





| sent some of the conditions that interpose 


| sacking, 


| cents on the pound is too much. What then 


| and tells us that we ought to have more, 


| reason to abuse the railroad companies or 





ot — ), John P. Sanborn, Port Huron, 
3150. 
_ Dido and bull calf (imp. Coquette), J. H. 
Bryce, Port Huron, $125. 
Bull calf 7th Tea Rose Duke (Tea Kose), 
D, A. McDonald, East Saginaw, $75. 
Twenty-four females, all ages, averaged 


*l05each. One bull calf, $75. 
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SecreTARY Mohler, of the Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture, ha3 issued a report 
Showing unusually good condition of crops 
generally throughout the State. The growth 
of corn has been retarded somewhat by ex- 
cessive rains and cool weather, but other- 
Wise the conditions are excellent. The 
total product of winter wheat is estimated 
at 33,780,000 bushels—an excess of 17,644, - 
380 bushels over last year. The area of 
corn is estimated at 7,260,638 acres. Grasses 
and fruits are in excellent condition, and 


Now it has generally been con- 


market. 


ceded that five cents a pound is a fair esti- 


|} mate of the difference in the value of | 


wool, between us farmers of Michigan and 
the dealers and manufacturers of the east. | 
Some may think it tco much, but there are 
many things to be considered. I will pre- 


between us and the east; leaving the reader 
to make his own schedule of prices. Be- | 
ginning then with commissions of pur- | 
chasers, there are sacks and the labor of 

(not forgetting storage here aur 
ing the process of handling) there are | 
drayage, railroad freights, insurance, 
drayage again at the east end of the route, 
and storage again while awaiting sales; and 
there are commissions to the dealers and 
interest on the capital. All things con- 
sidered, lam not inclined to say that five 


is the mathematical conclusion? Answer, 
25 to 26 cents for X Michigan wool in our 
local markets here at home. Here seems to 
be about where buyers are willing to place 
the price. But we farmers are not quite 
satisfied. We would like a little more, 
whether the buyer can afford it or not. Is 
not that about the shape of it to-day? The 
MICHIGAN FARMER Valiantly stands by us 


andif we will only hold on to our wool and 
stand side by side and shoulder to shoulder, 
we will get it, and [believe that to be a 
fact. But whoever heard of farmers doing 
such athing? There are many reasons why 
that thing never will be done; farmers are 
too isolated to form and maintain solid 
combinations, and worst of all, they are not 
able to wait for their money. Some are 
forehanded and could wait, but their num- 
ber is so small they constitute the ex- 
ception and not the rule. What then is the 
inevitable conclusion? Simply this, that 
farmers will do as they have done, shear as 
soon as they can, and sell their wool for 
what they can get. And shall we then con- 
cede there is no remedy? From figures 
already shown there seems to be no good 


the dealers. All seem to me to be working 

for reasonable prices, and ‘‘the laborer is 

worthy of his hire.’’ 

Now have we reasoned from correct 

premises? It seems to me that we have, as 

things have been in the past. But now let 

us view the subject from a different stand- 

point. Michigan with her two million in- 

habitants and two million sheep is produc- 

ing twelve million pounds of wool per 

annum. ‘This wool is all and more than all 

needed in our State, a moment’s glance at 

the statistics will settle this question. 

Speaking in round numbers and from 

general averages, our country consumes six 

hundred million pounds of wool per 
annum. We average to produce three hun- 
dred millions and to import one hundred 
million in raw wool, and two hundred mil- 
lions in woolen goods. This is about nine 
pounds to every man, woman and child in 
the land. Thus we see that no less than 
eighteen million pounds of wool are yearly 
consumed by the people of Michigan, of 
which we are producing only twelve mil- 
lions. Now we have seen that it costs five 
cents a pound to get our wool from our farms 
in Michigan into the hands of the eastern 
manufacturers. Now let us suppose that it 
costs as much more to get it from the fac- 
tories to the wholesale city dealers of the 
east, and back through the wholesale and 
retail dealers of the west, into the hands of 
the consumer. Here is no less than one 
million two hundred thousand dollars per 
annum literally thrown away on the wool we 
raise and wear out, simply because we don’t 
have it manufactured at home. Here we 
stand in the double capacity of producer and 


| ment they had received. 


| 
and now, with enlarged facilities, he will 
require between four and five hundred 
thousand pounds. Many of the first wool 
growers of Genesee and some from Oak- 
jJand Counties, who had formerly sold at 
Flint, Fentonville and Pontiac, found their | 
way down to this sylvan manufacturing 
city, and all went away well satisfied with 
the honest dealing and gentlemanly treat- 
Upon a most 
careful comparison it was shown that Mr. 
Peter had paid fully a centa pound above 
the buyers of surrounding towns. It is also 
estimated that other buyers were com- 
pelled to pay as much more than they would 
have paid, but for his competition. The 
two counties of Genesee and Lapeer are 
producing something over a million pounds 
of woola year. Muchof this wool, which 
was last year sold at the Columbiaville 
wooien mills, brought at least two cents a 
pound more than it would but for the ex- 
istence of these mills, and it is but a mod- 
erate estimate that all the wool of both 
these counties was sold at an average ofa 
penny a pound advance. This one woolen 
mill thus enabled the farmers of these two 
counties to realize at least ten thousand 
dollars more on their wool than they would 
have done had the mill not existed. This 
leads us to reflect. The coffers of our eastern 
cities are full to overflowing. Millions upon 
millions are yearly flowing away to seek 
investment abroad, but very little is coming 
to the Northwest. The South has suddenly 
pecome the popular field for the investment 
of eastern capital. The people of the South 
are holding out liberal inducements, and 
their efforts are being appreciated and re- 
ciprocated by the capitalists of the eastern 
factories. Mills and furnaces are springing 
up like magic throughout the States of the 
remote South, and that section of the 
Union is taking rapid strides toward 
its commercial independence. Could not 
something be done to direct a portion of 
this stream of wealth towards our own 
State, and cause it to be invested in the 
business of manufacturing Michigan wools? 
We leave this question for the political 
economist. 
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MR. BUTTON AGAIN DISCUSSES 
SHROPSHIRE FLEECES. 


Fuint, June 10th, 1889. 

Tothe Editor of the Michigan Farmer: 
Thanks for the publication of my article 
on ‘' Shropshire Fieeces’’ in your last issue. 
But it seems to me that in your editorial 
comments you donot stick to the original 
text, as referred to in the communication 
from Mr. Horton aad your comments on the 
same as published in your issue of June Ist, 
viz.: Average weight of fleeces from full 
blood Shropshire yearling ewes. Mr. Hor- 
ton in his article made mention of a fleece 
taken from a full blood Shropshire yearling 
ewes, shorn at the Atlas shearing, and in 
your comments I supposed you referred to 
average of fleeces from full blood Shrop- 
shires, as none other were mentioned by Mr. 
Horton. 

I am well aware that the average weight 
of fleeces from the entire flocks of Michigan 
{is less than seven pounds; but this subject 
was not under consideration, and it seems 
to me is entirely foreign to the subject mat- 
ter of my communication. I then thought, 
and still think, that the subject we were 
discussing was the fleeces from full blood 
Shropshires. 1 made no mention of grade 
Shropshires as referred to in your com- 
ments as published in the FARMER of June 
8th. 

If some of your numerous subscribers had 
written you inquiring as to the average 
weight of fleeces, shorn from full blood 
American Merino yoitling ewes of Michi- 
gan, you would not have given your opinion 
of the same based upon the average clip of 
the entire flocks of Michigan; but would 











littleor no damage is reported from bugs, 


consumer, upon the same farm and under 


have confined your answer and comments 


and raising sheep for the dollars and cents 


' 30 and 81 cents.” This class probably em- | pounds of wool. Last season his purchases there srain the business. As regards the 
| braces four-fifths of all wool produced in | #Mounted to about three hundred thousand; 
' Michigan. It is the grade whose quota- 
| tions will substantially rule the Michigan 


various breeds of sheep I believe that this 
is an age of improvement. ‘I'he. best is 
none too good. Because our fathers used 
to cut their wheat with a cradle is no reason 
why we should not use an improved binder. 
JAMES A. BUTTON. 
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WEBSTER FARMERS’ CLUB, 
The June meeting of the club was held 

Saturday, June 8, at the pleasant home of 

Austin Smith, about three miles north of 


—- ee a 


Ann Arbor. The day was very unfavorable 
for a large gathering on account of rain; but 
to the twenty-five people present the | time 
was surely an enjoyable one. Three of the 
committee on entertainment being ‘present 
with well laden lunch baskets, those present 
showed how well they appreciated a good 
thing when it was presented. Atler me ain- 
ner a ratber informal programme was pre- 
sented, opening with an impersonation of 
Aunt Susan Jane Hotspur, by Mrs. A. Ol- 
saver; music and short speeches followed, 
which seemed to be enjoyed by all present. 

The business meeting was called to | order 
by President Backus. The Recording Sec- 
retary and Corresponding Secretary being 
absent, the vacancies were filled by the elec- 
tion of Miss Eliza Smith as temporary Re- 
cording Secretary and E. N. Ballas tempor- 
ary Corresponding Secretary. ‘. 

At this season of the year the Club 
takes a recess through the months of 
July and August. The general order was 
again followed, and the Club decided to hold 
the next regular meeting on Saturday, Au- 
gust 31, 1889, meeting to begin at 10 A. M., 
the place to be decided upon in the near fu- 
ture. Following the dinner an hour and a 
half will be occupied in discussion by the 
ladies, topic, *‘ Six Days and their Work.’’ 
The topic suggested for discussion by ‘the 
gentlemen is ‘‘ Wheat Culture.’’ 7 

Upon motion the meeting adjourned. 

E. N. BALL, Tem. Cor. Sec. 


CLUB ORGANIZED. 





FARMERS’ 


GRAND Banc, June 5, 1889. 
Tothe Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

A call was issued with the object of as- 
sembling the farmers of Grand Blanc for the 
purpose of organizing that valuable institu- 
tion of an agricultural community, a farm- 
ers’ club. Only afew responded, but these 
few were energetic and did not despair be- 
cause of unfavorable circumstances, and 
effected a permanent organization by elect- 
ing for President Mr. D. P. Dewey, for 
Secretary Mr. C. Clark, and for Treasurer 
Mr. E. H. Stone. A committee was ap- 
pointed to draft and present a constitution 
at the next meeting, which was adopted. 
Even the most sanguine have seen their 
hopes surpassed in the rapid growth of the 
attendance at the gatherings of the club. 
At the last one, held on April 25th, the hall 
was well filled. The subjects of ‘‘ Home 
making,” ‘‘Fencing,” ‘ Road-making,’’ 
and ‘‘ Butter’? have been written upon and 
discussed at our meetings, and have been 
very profitable and interesting to all 
present. The next meeting will be held at 
the house of Mr. George Stuart, where a 
very pleasant time is anticipated, weather 
permitting. George and his wife are equal 
to any emergency which they may be called 
upon to meet in the way of entertaining 
visitors. An interesting programme has 
been prepared for that occasion. A report 
will be sent to the FArmeEr for publication. 

C. CLARK, Secretary. 
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WE have received several letters of in- 
quiry from parties who intend exhibiting at 
the coming exposition in Detroit, in refer- 
ence to entries and the securing of space. 
In reply to these we would say that all in- 
tending exhibitors can get any information 
desired on the subject by addressing J. F. 
Hause, Ass’t Sec’y Detroit Exposition, De- 
troit, Mich. 





MICHIGAN CROP REPORT, JUNE 
I, 1889, 


For this report returns have been received 
from 920 correspondents, representing 696 
townships. Six hundred and nine of these 
reports are from 418 townships in the south- 
ern four, tiers of counties, and 164 reports 
aré from 142 townships in the central count- 
ies. 

The wheat crop of this State, as stated in 
the May report, was greatly injured between 
the first and tenth of May by hot, dry 
weather. The weather turned cooler on the 
eleventh, but except light showers no rain 
fe!l until the fifteent!, From this date un- 
til the twenty-second rain fell generally 
throughout the State, and again from the 
twenty-seventh to the thirty-first, inclusive. 
The total rainfall during the month at the 
different stations in the southern counties 
varied from two and 77-hundredths inches 
at Eden, Ingham county, to six and 84-hun- 
dredths inches at Buchanan, Berrien county; 
in the central counties from two and 60-hun- 
dredths inches at Hayes, in Huron county, 
to five and 23-hundredths inches at Mon- 
tague, Muskegon county; and in the north- 
ern counties from one and 16-hundredths 
inches at Marquette, to seven and 33 hun- 
dredths inches at Standish, Arenac county. 

The average rainfall in the southern count- 
ies was four and 51-hundredths inches, in 
the central three and 77-hundredths inches, 
and in the northern three and 29-hundredths 
inches. This is sufficient to save wheat and 
grass, yet the total rainfall in the State in 
May was only 68-hundredths of an inch 
above, and in the southern counties 68-hun- 
dredths of an inch above, the normal for 
that month, while the total deficiency in 
precipitation in the twelve months ending 
with May 1 was more than eleven inches. 

The rainfall since Jane 1 has been quite 
heavy and well distributed. The total at 
Lansing in the first nine days of the month 
is one and 57-hundredths inches. 


In the southern counties the condition of 

wheat is 87 per cent of an average, a loss of 
three per cent compared with May 1; in the 
central counties the condition is 92, a loss of 
five per cent; and inthe northern counties 
it is 95, a loss of four per cent since May,1. 
The crop is several days more forward than 
last year. In Berrien county it is reported 
two weeks earlier; in Jackson county heads 
were discovered May 17, and Mr. M. J. Gard, 
of Volinia, Cass county, discovered first 
heads this year May 19, and ijast year on 
June 5. 
Reports have been received ofthe quantity 
of wheat marketed by farmer3 during the 
month of May at 289 elevators and mills. 
Of these 229 are in the southern four tiers 
of counties, which is 44 per cent, and 49 are 
in the fifth and sixth tiers of counties, which 
is 44 per cent of the whole number in these 
sections respectively. The total number of 
bushels reported marketed is 393,693, of 
which 99,811 bushels were marketed in the 
first or southern tier of counties; 95,995 
bushels in the second tier; 62,098 bushels in 
the third tier; 92,492 bushels in the fourth 
tier; 41,414 bushels in the fifth and sixth 
tiers; and 1,883 bushels in the northern 
counties. At 56 elevators and mills, cr 19 
per cent of the whole number from which 
reports have been received, there was no 
wheat marketed during the month. 


The total number of bushels of wheat re- 
ported marketed in the ten months, August- 
May, is 14,144,946, or about 60 per cent of 
the crop of 1888. The number of bushels 
reported marketed in the same months of 
1887-8 was 12,859,457, or 57 per cent of the 
crop of 1887. In 1887-8 reports were re- 
ceived from about 50 per cent, and in 1888-9 
from about 66 per cent of the elevators and 
mills in the southern four tiers of counties. 


Total wheat crop of 1888... 23,531,504 


Reported marketed to June 
i aera Fe 
Seed and bread of farmers... 7,€50,000 
-—— 21,794,946 
Balance sold but not reported, or held 
by farmers for sale............ 1,736,558 
A report from 40 elevators usually re- 
ceived by the 6th of the month has not been 
received at this date (Jane 10). The amount 
of wheat purchased at these in April was 


38,440 bushels, and in March 71,921 bashels. 


The area planted to corn and sowed to 
oats and barley is about the same as in 1888, 
The rains, that have been so beneficial to 
sowed crops and grass, have retarded the 
growth of corn. An average of seven per 
cent of the area planted failed to grow. The 
crop has been greatly damaged by worms, 
and ulso by general and severe frosts to- 
wards the end of May, notably on the 28th. 
Potatoes, where up, also suffered by these 
frosts. 

Oats and barley, like wheat, were Injured 
by the dry, hot weather in the early part of 
May. Inthe southern counties the condi- 
tion of oats, June 1, was 89 and of barley 
92, comparison being with average years, 
The figures for the central counties are, oats 
88, barley 90; and for the northern coun- 
ties, oats 97, and barley 96. In condition, 
compared with average years, meadows and 
pastures in the southern counties are 80 per 
cent, and in the central counties 85 per cent, 
and clover sowed this year is, in the south- 
ern counties, 82 per cent, and in the centra), 
88 per cent. 

Apples promise, in the southern counties, 
82 per cent, in the central, 71 per cent, and 
in the northern, 54 per cent of an average 
crop. The figures one month ago for these 
sections respectively were 89, 90 and 95, 





Peaches promise 69 per cent of an average 


crop. Only 162 correspondents in the State 
make any report respecting this crop. 

In the southern counties the wages per 
month of farm hands average $16.86 with 
board, and $23.70 without board; in the cen- 
tral counties $16.75 with board, and $25.46 
without board; and in the northern counties 
$18.67 with board, and $28.85 without board, 

SHEEP AND WOOL, 

The farm statistics of 928 townships, col- 
lected by the supervisors, have been re- 
ceived. The number of sheep sheared in 
these townships in 1888 was 1,682,260: 
pounds of wool, 10,207,791; average per 
head, six and six-hundredths pounds. The 
number of sheep six months old and over in 
the same townships in May of the present 
year was 1,580,328. This is a decrease of 
101,932, or six per cent of the number 
sheared last year. The clipof the State this 
year will amount to about 11,360,000 pounds. 


—— ® 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
WEST MICHIGAN FRUIT-GROW- 
ERS’ SOCIETY. 


The summer meeting of the West Michi- 
gan Fruit-Growers’ Society was held at the 
beautiful village of South Haven, situated on 
the shore of Lake Michigan, about midway 
between the southern and northern limits of 
the famous peach belt of Western Michigan. 
This is one of the most favored regions 
along the lake shore. South Haven is one 
of the pioneer towns in the peach business; 
peaches were at one time a specialty with 
the people around this village. As the years 
went by and the profits increased, and the 
love for fruit-growipg grew strong, orchards 
increased in area, until the whole surround- 
ing country is apparently one vast orchard, 
peach, apple, plum, pear and grape. Sceat- 
tered all through this vast fruit grove are 
substantiul dwelling-houses surrounded by 
plantations of the smaller fruits. Front 
yards with lawns dotted with evergreens, 
flowers, and clean, well kept walks attest the 
thrift, the taste and wealth of South Haven. 

The first session was held in the opera 
house on Wednesday evening, June 5th. 
President Phillips ca)l2d the house to order. 
Hon. A. S. Dyckman was then introduced, 
who in one of his happy moods, greeted the 
visitors and members of the Society with the 
following address of welcome: 

Mr. President and Members.--About thirty 
years ago, a man, younger than he is now. set 
a large peach orchard in this vicinity, among 
hemlock stumps surrounded by a hemlock 
or bark-peeling. Some years later our livery- 
man was showing a stranger our prespective 
advantages. The stranger observing a queer 
shaped house of many gables, asked: ** What 
building is that?’’ Said the driver: ‘* That’s 
the asylum.’’ ‘' Ah, have you many patients 
there?” ‘*We have one fellow’ there 
—he is crazy on peaches!’’ From that 
time on one after another was.  at- 
tacked with the malady, until now, in 
the neighborhood of South Haveu, we are all 
crazy on peaches, or rather we have settled 
down soberly to the raising of fruits general- 
ly. We are a community of fruit-growers, 
and as such welcome you! 

The fruit belt of West Michigan, wiih a com- 
mon lake boundary on the west, with nearly 
the same climate and other conditions along 
the whole shore, has certain problems in fruit 
culture peculiar to this region, in the solution 
of which we have a common interest. It has 
been said, ‘‘ A fellow feeling makes us won- 
drous kind.’’ Perhaps a fellow interest may 
have the same effect. So, when the necessity 
seemed to arise, the West Michigan Fruit- 
Growers’ Society was organized to advance 
our common interests. As representing this 
Society we gladly welcome you to South 
Haven. 

There are certain tines of business that post 
notices over their doors as, ‘‘No admittance 
here!’’ and seme merchants have cypher cost- 
marks; but I have observed that fruit-grow- 
ers have no secrets, no patent rights por 
copyrights upon their best thoughts. So we 
welcome you to our best thoughts and experi- 
ences. But we expect a like return from you. 

[have noticed that fruit-growers acquire an 
enthusiasm in their business until it amounts 
to an ardent iove. I have experienced a con- 
tinual joy in orchard work. So our hearts wel- 
come you! 

We weleome you as the springtime the 
birds, or as the flowers welcome the sunlight! 

President Phillips was called for, who 
came forward and in his usual earnest man- 
ner, responded on behalf of the society. It 
was eyident to all how strong ahold the 
love of the business of fruit growing had 
uponhim. He said: 

Hon A. 8. Dyckman, Ladies and Gentle- 
men. Onbehalf of our society we thank 
you for the hearty welcome extended us by 
your honored citizen, A. S. Dyckman, rep- 
resenting the local pomological society and 
the citizens of South Haven. We ara re- 
minded by this welcome that as fruit grow- 
ers, we are engaged in the sams life work, 
aud in the same common cause. Our inter- 
ests and sympathies areone. For this rea- 
son we are welcomed to the homes and to 
the hospitalities of these people. We have 
been welcomed tothe views and experiences 
of the fruit growers of this locality. You 
expect of us alike return for the common 
benefit in our common efforts to solve the 
problem of successful fruit growing. As L 
look over the assembly 1 recognize many of 
the pioneers of fruit culture-men who laid 
the foundatfon for all this great industry, 
without a duplicate on this continent. To 
them we all owe a debt of gratitude. Twenty 
five years ago 1 resided near Flint, Genesee 
Co. 1 well remember the impressions received 
from reading reports of the then famous 
peach orchard of my friend, A. S. Dyckman. 
This seemed to give a new impetus to my al- 
ready strong love for fruit culture. 1 went 
to lowa where 1 spent eight years, but during 
all this time I never lost my interest in fruit. 
As the years went by my desire to engage 
in growing fruit grew stronger, until 1 re- 
turned to the fruit belt of Michigan, since 
which time I have been engaged in this oc- 
cdpation, where | expect to remain a co- 
laborer with you among the orchards, the 
vineyards and the fruits of West Michigan. 
Words of welcome such as we have received 
this evening warm our hearts and inspire 
our hopes in future success, 

Five years ago this month this society 
was organized at Grand Haven by the lead- 
ing fruit-growcrs af West Michigan. It has 
grown in strength and numbers until its 
membership includes many of the most 





practical and intelligent pomologists of 





Michigan. Weare proud of its record. We 
again thank you for your kind words of 
welcome, 

The balance of the evening was occupied 
in receiving reports, from delegates, of the 
prospect of the coming fruit crop. W. S. 
Gebhart, of Ozeana County, reported that 
notwithstanding ice bad formed a quarter 
of an inch on water, nearly all the tender 
fruit promised a good crop. Peaches, plums, 
cherries and pears promise an average crop; 
apples rather light. 

H. H. Hayes, of Ottawa County.—I think 
the frost has done very little damage in the 
section where I live. My grapes are in fine 
condition; no damage yet by frost. The 
prospect for a fair crop of most kinds of 
fruit is good. 

A. Hamilton—In the town of Ganges 
there is considerable difference in the show 
of fruitin different orchards, owing perhaps 
to elevation and the varieties grown. Peach- 
es half a crop. 

J. H. Kingsley, of Fennville—Grapes are 
damaged some, can’t say to what extent; 
peaches one-tenth of a crop; most small 
fruits have been damaged by the late frost. 

President Paillips—Very little if any ice 
formed during the recent cold. So far as I 
can learn very little damage has been done 
to grapes at Grand Haven. 

F. A. Freeman, of Otsego—Apple and 
pear trees are set full and promise a good 
crop; peaches on high ground may yield 
quarter Oi a crop. 

J. G. Ramsdell, of South Haven—South 
of the river the show for fruit is good; the 
hardy varieties of peaches promise nearly a 
full crop; some of the more tender varieties 
rather light. Grapes have suffered some 
damage from the spring frost. Small fruit 
growing near the ground has been damaged 
most. 

Mr. T. Smith, of Hopkins—Pesaches are 
not grown to any great extent in cur town. 
Cherries have dropped badly; there will bea 
medium crop. Present indications ara that 
the apple crop will be an average; Baldwin 
trees are not well set in my orchard. The 
grapes on my farm have not been damaged 
by frost during May. 

Joseph Lannin, of South Havan—I have 
several varieties of grapes in my vineyard; 
all have suffered from the effect of the May 
frost; some varieties more than others. Va- 
rieties with smail leaf have been hurt most; 
the varieties with large leaves sfiffered less. 
ily pears will be a fair crop; some varieties 
are well loaded, while others are consider- 
ably below an average crop. 

Thursday morsing session was opened 
by prayer by Rev. Mr. Ferguson. President 
Phillips announced the following commit- 
tees: 


Oo Resolutions—R. Morrill, Benton Har- 
bor; F. A. Freeman, Otsego; John P. Wade, 
Fennville. 

On Fruits and Flowers—J. W. Humphrey, 
South Haven; A. Hamilton, Ganges; M. T. 
Smith, Hopkins. 


T. E. Goodrich, Cobden, Lllinois, far- 
nisbed the following paper, entitled ‘‘ How 
Fruit-Growing in the Western States may 
Affect the Price of Michigan Fruit:’’ 


The price of fruit, like that of wheat, is 
governed entirely by supply and demand. A 
large crop of eitber brings a low price. Boun- 
tiful crops when general inevitably bring low 
prices. We of southern Iilinois have many 
costly demonstrations of this proposition. 
When tne districts south and north of us pour 
their fruit on the Chicago market at the same 
time we do prices drop below cost. Thesetwo 
regions are the upper and the nether millstone, 
and whea we get caucht between them our 
prices get ground very small. This is the 
general rule; has it exceptions? Perhaps it 
has. Itis possible Kalamazoo celery is one. 
Celery from that rexion seems to have taken 
a deep hold upon the market, and evidently 
tears no riva!. But celery perhaps is a spe- 
cialty that is not affected by earliness or late- 
ness. 

If the western States are growing the same 
fruits that Michigan is, and sending to the 
same markets ana at the same time, the price 
of Michigan fruit will be most seriously af- 
fected. Butif Michigan can work in special 
lines, if she can grow fruits that the western 
States cannot grow, or from her posilion can 
reach markets to the east and northeast of 
her, inaccessible to the south, then her suc- 
cess will be assured. 

It seems to be a conceded fact that Wiscon- 
sin, lowa, Nebraska, Minnesota and Dakota 
will never be able to grow their own peaches, 
and mustimportfrom somewhere. Will lake- 
sheltered Michigan be the piace? But the 
neighbors to the south of the five States 
named, Tennessee, Arkansas, Missouri, Texas 
and Southern Illinois, are in the fleld and will 
by thelr many lines of railroad be ever ready 
to assist. 

Now Michigan has three very great advan- 
tages in at least one branch of fruit-growing, 
viz., peaches. The almost entire immunity 
from killing frosts of this the western part of 
the State, having no peach-producing region 
north of her, unlike any other State, gives her 
the last chance at the market, the last word 
in the argument; and lastly, from her midway 
position between and nearness to the north- 
west and northeast, to the cities of the lakes, 
the St. Lawrence river and to Canada, shecan 
supply peaches beyond the reach of regions 
further south. With these three great advan- 
tages in favor of her peach growing, Michi- 
gan's scepter will net soon depart from her. 


Joseph Lannin led in the talk on this 
topic. He said California fruit cannot be 
left out of the count, as the people of that 
State are largely engaged in fruit-growing, 
and annually ship vast quantities of fruit in 
car loads to our Western States, which come 
in direct competition with Michigan. These 
are our strongest competitors. Some of the 
Western States grow considerable quantities 
of the hardy fruits. The pear, plum and 
apple market is in no immediate danger 
from the region west of the Rockies. 
With the more tender fruits we must expect 
to come in competition with California. The 
people of that State are alive to their inter- 
ests. 

A. Hamilton—Michigan is within easy 
reach of good markets like Nebraska, Lowa, 
and Minnesota, and the Northwest gener- 
ally. We ought to be able to compete with 

(Continued on Eighth Page.) 
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WHO SAYS THE DRAFT HORSE 
BUSINESS WILL EVER BE OVER- 


DONE? 





It will probably be conceded without a 
quibble that Westmoreland county, Ponn- 
aylvania, is the banner county of the Koy- 
stone State in breeding and raising craft 
horses. More money is invested in imported 
and pure-bred draft stallions in this county 
by these who keep such horses for stud pur- 
poses than perhaps in any other two counties 
in the State. One importing firm, outside 
of the county, a year or two since informed 
us that they had up to that time sold fifty- 
five head of imported draft stallions to go 
into Westmoreland county sione, for which 
they had realized over one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Many other outside importers 
and breeders have found customers for their 
stock among the farmers of this county, 
and, besides this, there are located within 
the county more than a halt d:zen importers 
and breeders, some of them doing an exten- 
sive business each year. There is no dis- 
trict of the country in which the owners of 
good stallions receive more encouragement 
from farmer breeders than in the greater 
part of this county, the most of the stallions 
having more than they can do each season. 
Notwithstanding all this, shippers of good 
draft and farm horses find a ready market 
for their stec x, at remunerative prices, with- 
in the borders of this county, so famed for 
its draft horse enterprise. 7 

We refer to this fact now that the pessi- 
mist who imagines that the horse business is 
being overdone may have something to reflect 
upon. Within the past month two car-loads 
of good horses were dispersed amoug the 
farmers at irwin, Westmoreland county, the 
home of three extensive breeders and im- 
porters of all classes of draft horses. If there 
is a demand of this kind right in the ‘‘hot- 
bed ’’ of the drafi horse interest, what ought 
to be expected where good horses are badly 
needed, but not raised to auy great extent? 
The secret of the whole matter lies simply 
in the fact that the more farmers see o7 the 
better class of horses the better are they satis- 
fied with the results, and the more good 
horses a district contains tha more they want. 
Dealers all agree that the hardest place to 
sel! good horses is where there are none. 
Then instead of the introduction of the bet- 
ter kinds having the effect of lesseuing the 
demand it will certainly be just the contrary. 
The farmer who hesitates to breed a better 
class of horses for fear of over-stocking the 
market will be bard to find after he has ex- 
perimented in that line.—MNationa! Stock- 
man. 

We give the above as the opinion of a 
journal generally well posted on steck mat- 
ters. What it says deserves consideration. 
All the same. however, there is a decided 
falling off in the demand for heavy drait 
stallions from the sgricultural sections of 
the western and middle States. That this 
is sois just as certain as anything can be. 
How manv importers have brought over and 
sold as many horses as they did one, two or 
three years ago? It is not because farmers 
are turning against heavy horses, but be- 
cause the demand being more fully m% 
values are working downward. It was only 
a question of time when tae supply would 
meet all demands, and that point seems 
to have been reached in many States. Until 
that demand increases it wil! not be profit- 
able to largely increase the supply. Horse 
breeding has grown to wonderful proportions 
within the past ten years, and that there 
should be a !ull is only natural. And when 
the demand for draft horses is once fally 
met the market is not one capable of indefi- 
nite extension, because such Lorses are fitted 
for one place and one only. Prices are as 
yet, however, remunerative, but we think it 
only good policy to look the possibilities of 
the future squarely in the face, and advise 
farmers of a contingency which may render 
the business unremunerative, and which may 
be close at hand if the boom of the past five 


years is not checked. 


THE ENGLISH DERBY. 

The race for the great Derby stakes, the 
most noted event of the year in racing cir- 
cles, was run un June 5th, and was won by 
the favorite, Donovan. He is owned by the 
Duke of Portland, who also owned the win- 
ner of 1888—Ayrshire. It is not often that 
one is lucky enough to win two Derbys. 
Since 1861, this has happened twice before, 
the Duke of Westminster and Lord Faimoutb 
being the parties. The starters this year 
were Donovan, Pvet Laureate, Pioneer, 
Eldozado, Morglay, Clover, Enthusiast, 
Folanzo, Gulliver, Gay Hampton, Turco- 
phone, and Royal Star. The start was made 
after one failure, Morglay making the run- 
ning, followed by Folango and Eathusiast. 
These three were clear of the rest of the 
field, which was headed by Gay Hampton 
and Donovan, with Clover next. Eldorado 
and Poet Laureate were last. These posi- 
tions were unchanged until Tattenham Cor- 
ner was reached, where Turcophone took 
the Jead, with Donovan second. Soon 
Donovan wert to the front and cantered 
home, finishing a length and a half ahead of 
Miguel, who was hard mdden. Eldorado 
was a badthird. Pioneer finished fourth. 
Time, 2:44 2-5. The weather during the 
day was perfect. The fastest time yet re 
ported was made by Ayrshire in 1888— 
namely, 2:42 1-5. The distance is a mile 
andahalf. The winner was the best two year 
old in England last year, finishing the season 
at Newmarket in October by winning the 
Middle Park Piate; won ten out of twelve 
racee, worth in all about $45,000. He began 
with the Brocklesby at Lincoln, and follow- 
ed with the Portiand and Leicester, the New 
at Ascot, the Bebury Club Produce and 
Hurstbourne at Stockbridge, the July at 
Newma:ket, the Ham at Goodwood, the 
Buckenham and Hopeful at the first New- 
market. He was second to Chitabob for the 
Whitsuntide Piate at Manchester, and third 
for the Prince of Wales Post Stakes at Good- 
wood. He opened his three year old career the 
6th of April by winning the Prince of Wales 
Stakes at the Leicester Spring meeting, val- 
ued at $55,000, and the 22nd of May captured 
the Newmarket Stakes, valued at about 
$35,000. The Derby Stakes last year were 
worth about $18,000, and if worth the same 
this year the Duke of Portland wins, with 
this one horse alone, about $108,000 this 
geason. The Derby was first run May 4, 
1780. It was then a dash of a mile, and 
was won by Sir Charles Banbury’s Diomed, 
by Fiorizel. In 1799 Diomed was import- 
ed into the United States, and to him can 
be traced nearly all the best of the American 
racing families. In 1784 the distance was 
increased to a mile and a half, and the 
weights raised to 115 pounds for colts and 
112 pounds for fillies, But one American 
horse ever wontheevent. That was in 1881, 
when Pierre Lorillard’s Iroquois captured 
the prize, winning easily in 2:50. 





Weak Foals, 


Thy fact thata foal cannot stand, says 
the Stock Farm, durlog the first nine days 
after birth, is not itself evidence that the 
foal must die. If a colt does not stand soon 
after birth it is well to raise it to a standing 
position and teach it to use its legs. If in 
doing this it is discovered that the colt is too 
weak to stand, the youngster should be 
rubbed with a woolen cloth wet with quite 
warm water, every pint of which should con- 
tain about a tablespoonful of alcohol, then 
rubbed dry, the operation being completed 
by brisk, but not harsh, hand rubbing. The 
colt should then be held up to the dam. If 
it stands even though it needs help, all will 
be well; but if it is too weak to stand, the 
dry hand rubbing should be persisted in 
until it will stand alone. Of course the foal 
should b3 kept ina warm place, anything 
like a cnill veing likely to either kill it, or 
at least to seriously interfere with its de- 
velopment. If in spite of this treatment 
foals die, there is some fault which must be 
corrected bafore birth. If the successive got 
of any horse orfoal of any mare die in this 
way such horse or mare should not ba used 
for breeding purposes, 





Horse Notes from Illinois. 


Atthe Huber sale of thoroughbreds near 
Pleasant Piains, Saugamon Co., Ill., on the 
Sth inst, the highest price paid was $400. 
This was bid by W. S. Watts, of Farming- 
dale, for Victorine, a six year old bay mare 
by Voltigeur, with filly colt at side. Col. J. 
V. Stricker, of Springtield, bought May 
Belle Moore, a blood bay mare, seven years 
old, for $200. She was sired by Voltigeur, 
and out of Flora Laach by Marion; 2d dam 
by imp. Bonnie Scotland; 34 dam by imp. 
Monarch. The two year old broivnu stallion 
Sexton, by Spinniog, was sold to John Wal- 
ton, Beardstown, Li!., for $200. The two 
year old bay stallion Sangamon sold for 
$185; the two year old bay filly Swiftness for 
$160; Sadie, a threa year old bay filly by 
Spinning, dam Etta, 2d dam Flora Leach, 
brought $130; and Flera Leach, fifteen years 
old, sold also for $130. The sorrel mare, 
Bally Shank, nineteen years, old went to J. 
F. Warren, Berlin, Iil., for $115. The 
above were considered the best of the seven- 
teen catalogued animals sold. ‘The seven 
made an average of $200, showing that al- 
though the draft horse interest in Sangamon 
hasreceived greater attention and grown more 
rapidly during the last few years than any 
other, the thoroughbreds are not being neg- 
lected. 

Speed and endurance are often worth 
more than siza and weight. I thought so at 
least when | found, after the sale, that it 
wa3 impossible to make the train at Pleas- 
ant Plains with the farm team about start- 
ing for that place. Fortunately for me, J. 
N. Watts, who delights in thoroughbreds, 
and prides himself on his fine Denmark 
driving horses, was at hand with jast the 
team ueeded fora pleasant drive to Spring- 
field, sixteen miles distant. We made the 
trip at the rate of nine miles an hour and no 
hardship to the horses at that. 

Yae Sangamon Fine Stock Association 
gives encouragement to all creeds alike. 
The horses owned by its members include 
the following: Cilydesdales, English Shire, 
Percherons, Cievelaud Bays, thoroughbreds, 
roadsters and saddlers. For each of thesa 
the Association offers silver plate valued at 
$25 for best display at the Sangamon Fair, 
Sept. 10 to 13, 1889. 

PHIL. THRIFTON, 





Horse Gossip. 





It requires more than fifteen thousand 
horses each year to take the places made 
vacant by death and accident in New York 
city. 


THe Kalamazoo Stock Farm has sold from 
January 1 to May 15 of this year, 30 head of 
trotting bred stock for $34,330, an averaze of 
$1,144.33 per head. 





Mr. J. H. WALLACE, editor of the American 
Trotting Register, announces that entries for 
the 8th volume will ciose August Ist. Breed- 
ers shou'd make a note of this. 

GRAND RAPIDS parties are said to have off- 
ered G. C. McAllister, of Piainwell, Allegan 
County, $1,200 for his five-year-old trotting 
horse, John McDonald—certainly a good price, 





Jounxy Murpeny, the famous rider, driver 
and trainer, is dying of consumption at his 
residerce in New York city. He has been 
before the public for many years, first as a 
rider, then as a driver, and of late as a 
trainer. 





THe first Electioneer to enter the 2:30 list 
this season is Emaline, a five-year-old, which 
got a record of 2:27, May 17, at Sacramentc, 
She was out of Emma Robson, thoroughbred 
daugnter of Woodburn; second dam by Lance, 
gon of American Eclipse: Woodburn by Lex- 
ington, out of Head’s I Say, by imported 
Glencoe. 

J. H. CLARKE has notified H. 8. Russell that 
Bell Boy’s engagements will keep him off the 
track this season, thus ending the talk about 
a race between the $51,000 Electioneer colt 
and the unbeaten Edgemark. So ends the 
prospect of seeing these colts on the track 
this season. As soon as the lustre of their 
achievements is dimmed by time, there will 
be some other scheme worked by tbeir owners 
to secure free advertising. 





Tue closing out sales of Lake Elysian stud, 
the property of the late C. A. De Graff, occur- 
red at the farm, one mile from Janesvilie, 
Minn., on Tuesday. The bidders were chiefly 
from Kentucky, Iowa, Illinois and Minneseta. 
Empire Wilkes was sold to Bowerman Bros., 
Lexington, Ky., for $8,000; Prefix to J. C. Me. 
Ferran & Co., Glenview, Ky., for $2,000; Turin 
to H. L. Emmett, Sibley, Ia., for $1,875; Pre- 
cise to J. C. MeFerran & Co., Glenview, Ky., 
for $3,800. The total amount realized was 
$51,200. 





Mr. JAmes F. CrowrTaer, of Mirfield, York- 
shire, England, sends us his catalogue of pure 
bred Shire, Cleveland Bay, Yorkshire Coach 
and Hackney horses. Mr. Crowther has long 
occupied a foremost position as a breeder of 
the various kinds of horses he advertises, and 
his Shires and Clevelands have been about as 
successful in the show-ring in the United 
States as in Great Britain. There are several 
horses of his breeding in this State, among 
others the Cleveland stallion and mares im- 
ported by Mr. E. Hilber, of Saline, which are 
fine specimens of this breed. A glance over 
the catalogue shows that horses from Mr. 
Crowther’s stud have won first premiums in 
Michigan, Lilinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota and 





Iowa, and a number of them in each State, 





The catalogue is an interesting one for ad- 
mirers of the breeds of horses mentioned, 





One of the surprises of the week in racing 
circles was the victory of the California horse 
El Rio Rey in the Brewers’ Stallion Stakes for 
two-year-olds, run for at St. Louis, Mo. This 
colt, a full brother to the great Emperor of 
Norfolk, stands over ten hands high, and is 
thoroughly solid and compact as well. This 
is his first race in public, and, while his intrin- 
sic merit was recognized, the opinion prevail. 
ed that the big fellow was not up to a race. 
The other starters were Santiago, Swifter and 
Good-Bye. El Rio Rey was last away, aud he 
appeared to labor a little at first, as if he could 
not fully extend himself. He soon got on his 
stride, however, and rounding the last turn he 
took the lead, and there the race was virtual- 
ly over, as nothing bothered him afterwards, 
and he actually walked under the string. The 
only contest was for second money, which 
Swifter secured. They do breed great race 
horses in the Golden State. 

Says the American Cultivator: ‘Hyder 
Ali, the sire of Spokane, the winner of the 
Kentucky Derby and Clark Stakes a short 
time since, was out of Lady Duke by Lexipg- 
ton. Lady Duke also produced Rysdyk, sire 
of Clingstone (2:14). Spokane, since he de- 
teatedoProctor Knott, is regarded as about 
the best three-year-old that has yet appeared. 
All who are acquainted with the trotting his- 
tory of the past few years know how great a 
horse Clingstone 1s. Here are two great per- 
formers, the one a runner, theother a trotter, 
the sires of both being out of the same mare, 
and she of course, a thoroughbred, for no 
mare otherwise bred could produce the sires 
of two great performers at the running and 
trotting gaits. Nor is the case of Spokane 
and Clingstone an isolated one. Lightsome, 
by importea Glencoe, second dam, Levity, by 
imported Trustee, and third dam by imported 
Tranby, bred to Alexander’s Abdallah, pro- 
duced Fadette, and she in time became the 
mother of Favonia (2:15). Lightsome, bred 
to imported Bonnie Scotland, produced that 
great race horse, Luke Blackburn, and he got 
Proctor Knott, one of the present stars of the 
running turf. Waxy, by Lexington, produced 
the great race mare Alpha (1:45), and her 
daughter, Waxanda, is the dam of the incom- 
parable Sunol (two-year-old record 2:18). The 
list is a long one, and could be continued 
indefinitely. The several instances mentioned 
above are conspicuous examples, and furnish 
a aubject pregnant with suggestive truths to 
breeders who are willing and able to think for 
themseives, draw their own conclusions and 
act upon them.”’ 








~ Ghe Form, 


Manuring for Fertility. 
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For what is manure, says the Aimertedn 
Cultivator, mainly used? To make the 
crop, is the first and most natural answer 
to this question. Until the necessity of 
making the soil fertile presses itself on the 
farmer this is the only correct answer. 
While land retains most of its virgin fertili- 
ty, manure is little thought of. It lies un- 
used in the barnyards ‘because the cultiva- 
tor has not spare time to draw it away. In 
the early settlement of the Mohawk Valley 
in New York State, farmers sometimes re- 
moved their barns to getaway from the accu- 
mulationsof manure that were rotting them 
down. Others built their barns close to 
the banks of streams for the purpose of 
having these bear away the manure that 
would otherwise become a nuisance. Some 
of them had perhaps read in ancient history 
that this was the way in which Hercules 
performed one of his great labors in clean- 
ing the Augean stables by turning a river 
so that it ran through them. The succes- 
sors of those early wasteful farmers have 
since bought hundreds of thousands of dol 
lars worth of commercial fertilizers to re- 
place what their fathers ignorantly threw 
away. 

In modern times, to superficial view, 
the relation of the manure to the crop 
grown by it becomes all the time more ob- 
vious, We make the manure so soluble 
that as large a proportion as possible is used 
by the first crop. Unless that pays for the 
manure applied, it is usually thought that 
the experiment in buying manure has 
proven a mistake, It is a perfectly natural 
and reasonable view for the farmer, heavily 
in debt,’ that whatever he expends in money 
must bring its return within the year. The 
commercial fertilizer comes within this 
category. The stable manure, unless extra 
expense has been involved in feeding for 
this purpose, does not. In fact it is often 
made by farmers a “distinction between the 
two that while the bought manure helps 
mainly if not exclusively the crop, the 
home-made stable manure helps to keep up 
fertility of the land. 

Yet these two purposes cannot be kept 
distinct, let anyone try as they will. If 
stable manure did not generally benefit the 
first crop it would more often than it is be 
left undrawn in the barnyard, If the 
bought fertilizer did not add something to 
the fertility of the soil the cultivator using 
it would quickly run ashore. A single 
failure of crop from a bad season would 
strand him. So as commercial fertilizers 
are mainly sown with grain to be sold off 
the farm, the land is at the same time seed- 
ed with clover or grass to be fed, made into 
manure or to be plowed under to restore 
fertility. 

The direct profit from clover or grass is 
not as great as from grain, yet indirectly it 
is much greater. What avails it to a farm- 
er if by the use of expensive concentrated 
fertilizers he is making a few profitable 
crops, if meanwhile his land has been run- 
ning down until it is nearly valueless? 
Southern planters, who crop year after year 
with cotton grown by use of phosphates, 
find their land good for nothing after a 
time. Then they abandon it, let it run 
wild until nature slowly, in her own way, 
restores another measure of fertility to be 
used up as before. This is not real farm- 
ing. It is the attempt by speculators to 
make a few cotton crops at least expense 
without regard to any consequences to the 
land they cultivate. 

Some of the commercial fertilizers are so 
soluble that if not used up by the first crop 
they are liable to be washed away and 
wasted during the ensuing winter. Nitrate 
of soda is one of these, It is a most power- 
ful stimulant, and can be applied at the 
rate of 100 to 150 pounds per acre in spring 
to the wheat crop. Its cost by the quantity 
is about three cents per pound. A dressing 
of 250 pounds would furnish nitrogen 





enough for twenty-seven bushels of wheat 
and 1,200 pounds of straw, that would cost 
$7.50 and if all the benefit went to wheat, 
would immediately pay. But it is not like- 
ly that the wheat crop during the short 
time of its growth in spring could use so 
much. A portion must be left for the 
clover and grass following the grain crop. 

It is argued by some that because of this 
diversion of the costly fertilizer to crops 
less salable than wheat, the change can 
not be made with profit. This does not 
follow. If the first direct benefit of all ma- 
nures was given to grass and clover we 
believe the mass of farmers would be richer 
than now. The fertilizer might not seem 
to pay so well as when applied directly to 
a grain crop, but it would soon so enrich 
the soil that the farm would become self- 
supporting as regards fertility, and the fur- 
ther purchase of commercial manures might 
be dispensed with. That is the mark to- 
ward which the farmer should aim. 





Agriculture jin the Far North, 





A committee of the Canadian legislature 
was appointed last year to examine and re- 
port on the country in what is called the 
Mackenzie Basin, a great stretch of coun 
try lying north of the Saskatchewan river 
in Canada, and two thousand miles or more 
north of the northern boundary of Mon- 
tana. The committee made a careful ex- 
amination of the country, climate, soil, etc., 
and report that the climate, like northern 
Montana, is greatly modified by the warm 
Chinook winds from the Pacific. This 
country lies cast of lower Alaska where the 
warm Japan current strikes our shores, 
The following is an extract from the com 
mittee’s report on that region: 

Within the scope of the committee’s in- 
quiry there is a possible area, it is stated, 
of 650,000 square miles fitted for the growth 
of potatoes, 407,000 square miles suitable 
for barley, and 316,000 square miles  suit- 
able for wheat. There is a pastoral area of 
860,000 square miles, 26,000 miles of which 
is open prairie with occasional groves, the 
remainder being more or less wooded; 274,- 
000 square miles, including the prairie, may 
be considered as arable land. About 400,- 
000 square miles of the total is useless for 
the pasturage of domestic animals or for 
cultivation. This area comprises the bar- 
ren grounds and a portion of the lightly 
wooded region to their south and west. 

Throughout this arable and pastoral area 
latitude bears no direct relation to summer 
isotherms, the spring flowers and the buds 
of deciduous trees appearing as early north 
of the Great Slave Lake as at Winnipeg, 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, Kingston or Ot- 
tawa, and earlier along the Peace, Liard 
and some minor western aftluents of the 
Great Mackenzie river, where the climate 
resembles that of Western Ontario. The 
native grasses and vetches are equal and in 
some districts superior to those of Eastern 
Canada. The prevailing southwest Chi- 
nook winds of the country in question 
bring the warmth and moisture which ren- 
der possible the far northern cereal growth, 
and sensibly affect the climate of the region 
under consideration as far north as the 
Arctic circle and as far east as the eastern 
rim of the Mackenzie basin. 

The Mackenzie is one‘of the largest rivers 
in the world and takes its rise in Great 
Slave lake, having three or four important 
rivers as tributaries. It has a length of 
2,300 miles and enters into the Arctic 
Ocean. During the navigation season it is 
navigable from its mouth to Great Slave 
lake. 





Re-compaci the Loosened Soil. 


The value of the roller as a means of clos- 
ing up injarious interstices in the soil, as 
well as for pressing heaved plant-roots into 
contact with the earth, and for evening the 
surface of meadows and pressing stones, 
etc., out of the way of the mowing blades, 
is hardly appreciated in this country. Every 
well-equipped farmer in England has sey- 
eral rollers of different weights—heavy for 
rolling all meadow land in spring while wet, 
as we roll our lawns; alight one for smooth- 
ing the soil after sowing the smaller seeds, 
an iron roller for breaking clods, and a very 
heavy corrugated roller for heavy wheat 
lands. A so-called “‘land presser’ is ex: 
tending in use, following the plews before 
the soil hardens too much by drying. It is 
a roller, compounded of three or more. 

In our climate, of which summer drouths 
form annually a part, the closing up of the 
soil, so that moisture can climb up through 
it from below, is certainly as necessary as 
the surface cultivation, which by leaving an 
open mulch of earth with cavities, prevents 
the moisture from climbing further and 
through it, to be dissipated by wind and sun. 
The importance of firming the soi!, so much 
insisted upon by the best culturists, cannot 
be too much insisted upon. A friend, who 
has some very fine loam which “runs to- 
gether’ compactly, and on which wheat 
plants ‘‘freeze out,’ has overcome the diffi- 
culty by only plowing two inches deep for 
wheat. Hoe gets sure and heavy crops since 
he adopted this plan.— W. G. Waring, Sr., 
in N. ¥. Tribune. 





Feeding Pigs. 

It is a fact that young pigs are often over- 
fed and hurt, sometimes killed by overfeed- 
ing. When they begin feeding it is 
important that they be properly fed. Their 
future vitality depends upon this. One 
writing on this subject says: They should 
never have all they will eat. Only fattening 
swine should be so fed, and they would soon 
die from overfeeding if they were not killed. 
When a young pig chokes at the trough, 
squeals and falls over ina fit, it is overfed; 
when it goes to the side of the stall, champs 
its jaws, foams at the mouth, and does noth- 
ing else than this, it has been overfed, and 
in both cases it is suffering from congestion 
of the brain, due to indigestion and disturb- 
ed circulation. Itis in a state of apoplexy 
and will probably die, anyhow, but the others 
may be saved by at once reducing their feed 
about one-fourth of what they have been 
getting. 

The prevalent paralysis of the hind limbs 
is caused by overfeeding by which the kid- 
neys have been overtaxed and the nervous 
system of the lumbar region (the loins) is 
disturbed. 

Thus the power of motion of the hind legs 
islost. Recentexperiments in feeding young 





pigs go to show that a pig of 40 pounds 


needs no more food per day than two quarts 
of milk and fonr ounces of solid food, such 
as bran or oats and corn meal. On this 
allowance, gradually increased, pigs made 
a steady and healthy growth, while two others 
kept in a pen by themselves, and suffered to 
gorge themselves, became stunted, stopped 
growing and in the third week one was at- 
tacked by congestion of the brain and had 
to be starved out of it, losing fully two 
months’ growth. When young pigs are 
weaned, they should be fed in a shallow 
trough, from which they can take their food 
only very slowly.—Jndiana Farmer. 





Cotton-Seed Oil. 


Formerly the cotton-seed was burned or 
thrown away as of no possible use. Now 
the oil expressed from it is more widely 
known, and Is used for a greater variety of 
purposes than any other oil. 

This remarkable growth in the uses of a 
product, which so recently was cast.aside as 
worthless, is described in a very interesting 
lecture before the Franklin Institute of Phil- 
adelphia by Mr. Robert Grimshaw. At pres- 
ent about 800,000 tons of cotton-seed are 
used annually in making 28,000,000 gallons 
of oil, and its manufacture has become one 
of the most important industries in the coun- 
try, especially when we teke into considera- 
tion the numerous articles into whose com- 
position it enters. These articles are prin- 
cipally food products, nine-tenths of the 
whole amount being used for that purpose, 
fer the most part in making refined lard and 
salad and cooking oil. 

Along the coast of Maine there are many 
establishments engaged in putting up young 
shad and herring in cotton-seed oil, as sar- 
dines, in imitation of the true sardines of 
Sicily and the south of France. But so also, 
nine-tenths ot the European sardines are 
now cooked and boxed in the same oil, in- 
stead of the olive oil formerly in universal 
use. In the manufacture of lard it was first 
employed only to lower the chilling or stif- 
fening point of steck intended for very cold 
climates; but at present three-quarters of 
all the lard made contains this oil, in pro- 
portions of from ten to twenty-five per cent, 
and the public prefer the mixture. There- 
fore manufacturers who began its use se- 
cretly now take pains to have the fact 
known, as an argument in favor of the 
purity, cleanliness and healthfulness of the 
product. Tocorrect its fluidity beef fat is 
used, so that what is known as the refined 
lard of commerce now consists of three in- 
gredients, hogs’ lard, pressed fat beef, and 
refined cotton-seed oil. Someof the manufac- 
turers use no hogs’ fat at all, and claim for 
their product superiority over the other on 
the ground that disease is transmitted from 
swine. Such lard, of course, is popular 
among the Jews; but they are only a smali 
part of its consumers. 

The cotton-seed oil is also used for ilumi- 
nating, and ranks between sperm, which 
has the highest iliuminating power of all the 
burning oils, and lard oil, which comes next. 
It is employed in the making of soap for laun- 
dry, bath and toilet purposes, and the wool- 
en mill soap made from itis so far superior to 
all others that in this country it is now used 
chiefly; and the manufactories of England, 
Scotland and the Continent prefer it toa 
Jarge extent. It is more and more substitut- 
ed for olive oil for all purposes whatsoever. 
lt is used to some extent as a cosmetic in 
place of vaseline and similar substances, A 
washing powder is made from the soap 
stock; an oil cake as food for cattle is made 
from the seeds after the oil has been express- 
ed; the ashes from the hulls are utilized as a 
fertilizer fur sugar cane and root crops. 
Nothing is lost where once all was thrown 
away. 

These are some of the many uses to which 
this oil is now put, and doubtless they will 
be further increased until the present 
amount of the manufacture will seem small 
in the comparison with the future demands. 
The great source of supply must continue to 
be from this country, for the American seed 


yields a clearer oil and is more easily treated 
than the Egyptain or the Indian. The crude 
oil is of a dark brownish green color, but 
when treated with alkaline solutions it be- 
comes a clear yellow, odorless and flavorless. 
—New York Sun. 














Agricultural Items, 





THE potato crop for 1888 was two hundred 
and thirty million bushels, an increase of 
ninety million bushels above that of 1887: 
Nine million bushels were imported to fill the 
shortage of the crop of 1887. 





THE lilinois State Grange has offered a prize 
of ten thousand dollars to the inventor of a 
machine or device which will successfully 
bind wheat and oats with straw. Its aim is to 
knock out the twine trust, and means busi- 
ness. 





Dairy schools seem to pay in Denmark. 
Nearly $50,000 are expended for their main- 
tenance, and within a score of years the ex- 
ports of butter from Denmark have increased 
from $2,100,000 to $13,000,000 annually. The 
increase is due to knowing how to make good 
butter and then maintaining an even standard 
of excellence. Denmark has 900,000 cows and 
900 co-operative factories, 





WHERE winter wheat is a main crop, red 
root is one of the worst of weeds. It starts in 
growth in the fall, lives through winter 
whether the wheat bo winter-kilied or not, 
and perfects its seed before wheat harvest. If 
the weed is in the wheat now, pulling it out is 
the only remedy. While the ground is moist 
from rains is the best time to pull it, as the 
weed is firmly rooted, and will break off and 
Sprout again if care is not taken. 





Lime, says Mr. H. Stewart, is one of the 
best preservatives for timber in existence. It 
neutralizes the acid in it and solidifies the 
albumen, thus preventing decay. It is the 
best material for preserving shingles and 
fence posts from decay, and also the sills of 
buildings and the walls and floors; it prevents 
wet rot anddry rot, and if painted over the 
iron work of plows it will keep them from 
rusting. It should be used as a bedding for 
the beams and floors of cellars when these are 
of wood, for itis destructive to all kinds of 
fungi, and even that pernicious fungus which 
causes the rot of potatoes, and many others 
are prevented by its use. 

THE Orange County Farmer wants the 
Spooner bill, which appropriates $2,000 to 
each State for farmers’ institutes, promptly 
killed, for the following reasons: ‘If it be- 
came a law, it would simply enlarge the hos- 
pital for political dead beats and adventurers. 
We, in the State of New York, are perfectly 
competent to conduct our own institutes. We 





want noze under national management. Just 


think of it! Why, they might send Wiley to 
us who would entertain us with his “ scientific 
pleasantries”’ or labor to prove that sorghum 
sugar is—or {s not (we don’t know which side 
of the fence he is on this week) the moat 
profitable of farm productions. We would 
rather not be thus inflicted. The aim of the 
bill is probably to provide some political pets 
with fat places. It should be killed.” 

Tue Colorado Farmer ig down on the * flax 
fallacy’ as it calls the indications of an at- 
tempt to boom the culture of flax in this 
country, stimulated by a very enthusiastic 
letter from an Irish manufacturer of linens to 
the egricuitural department. A statement 
made in this letter to the effect that a million 
acres of flax should produce from twelve 
million to fifteen million bushels of seed, and 
two and one-haJf million tons of flax straw, 
the total value of seed and flax fibre aggregat- 
ing one hundred million dollars, is questioned 
by the Farmer as follows: ‘A million acres 
of flax to produce fifteen million bushels of 
seed, and at the same time two and a half 
tons of flax straw per acre! The idea ig pre- 
posterous. Fifteen bushels of seed is a large 
crop per acre forripe flax to yield. But, in 
addition, we are to get a half ton of flax fibre 
per acre, to get which of good quality the 
flax must be pulled before the seed ig ripe. 
Russia’s two million acres of flax produced, in 
1880, only one-eighth of a ton of fibre per 
acre. We are to produce four times as much 
as the Russians do, in addition to getting 
twelve or fifteen bushels of ripe seed from 
each acre of green flax!’’ 


Che oultrp Dard. 


Rice for Poultry. 


I think all those that are anxious to raise 
all the chicks that they hatch, and have ab- 
solutely no bowel complaints to trouble them, 

should add rice to the bil! of fare for chicks 
up to three months of age. I have found it 

acheap and wonderfully quick flesh-forming 

food for young chicks intended for market, 

and for young ducks above all things the 
best. Cook it well, but do not let it get 

sloppy, putting one pint of rice to one quart 

of water and one quart of milk, and let it 
simmer slowly. The rice will swell out and 

each kernel be nearly separate; and as 1 

usually have plenty of sour milk, I seald it 

and throw the curd among the rice, adding a 

small portion of salt, and sometimes sugar. 

When milk is not convenient, a few pieces 

of meat will add flavor to the rice. Some 

say bread soaked in water aggravates 
diarrikcea, and it most certainly does, and 
what is more, it will cause the disease, 
as one can easily proveif he wishes, It is 

not the water that does it, but the combina- 
tion of bread and water. Let every one eat 
of this himself, especially after it has stood 
a few hours, and he will find it a very 
nauseous dish if often partaken of. I have 
bred poultry many years, and never have any 
trouble with raising chicks. I never had a 
case of gapes or cholera, and only once 
three cases of roup, occasioned by birds 
being put in a new houseafter an exhibition: 
but the house was too cold. These cases of 
roup were very slight and easily controlled, 
as they were promptly looked after,— Racine 
Agricrlturist. 

















Rations for Fowls. 

A New Jersey poultry raiser whose object 
is fowls for the market, and who believes in 
the use of a food containing all the material 
necessary for eggs, fleshand feathers, tells 
the Orange County Farmer what he thinks 
makes up such a ration: 

**My ration in the laying season is for the 
morning feed an equal bulk each of chopped 
clover hay or green clover, corn meal and 
wheat bran. To this is added to each one 
hundred fowls, one quart of dessicated fish 
and the same of granulated beefscrap. This 
is thoroughly saturated with boiling water 
in a tobacco pail and stands an hour, when 
it is turned into a plank box to be mixed 
with a shovel, adding corn meal as long as 
the water in the pailful will moisten the en- 
tire mass, We use occasionally, by mixing 
in this feed, a tonic called ‘Poultry Invigor- 
ator,’’ ground bone, charcoal and salt as 
often as we think is necessary. No other 
drugs are used in feed. ‘This is the invari- 
able morning feed. 

For night we use equal parts of corn, 
wheat and oats. For drink, pure water and 
skimmed milk daily the year round, having 
cows in milk in winter for that purpose, 
In the moulting season we uss more corn 
and beef, and in the critical time, when 
feathers are ripening and egg production 
not yet began, then drop off the baef and 
Substitute the fish. Use as little corn as 
may be for they take on fatat this period 
with the greatest ease, which is ruinous to 
winter laying. A good preventive of fat is 
to make them work and scratch for their 
hard feed, and in fact this is a sound prac- 
tice at any time. Plenty of exercise is a 
guarantee of fertile eggs and strong chicks. 
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The Chief Reason for the great suc- 
cess of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is found in the 
article ftself. It is merit that wins, and the 
fact that Hood’s Sarsaparilla actually ac- 
complishes what is claimed for it, is what 
has given to this medicine a popwarity and 
sale greater than that of any other sarsapa- 

rilla or blood puri- 
M erit Wins fier before the public. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures Scrofula, Salt 
Rheum and all Humors, Dyspepsia, Sick 
Headache, Biliousness, overcomes That 
Tired Feeling, creates an Appetite, strength- 
ens the Nerves, builds up the Whole System. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla is sold by all drug- 
gists. $1; six for $5. Prepared by C. I. Hood 





& Co., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, _ 
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WEST MICHIGAN POMOQ- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. 


-_——— 


igan Farmer. 


THE 


To the Editor of the Mic! 

The West Michigan Pomological Society 
held their June meeting at South Heven last 
week. There was a large local attendance, 
the fruit section of Western Michigan being 
generally well represented, and much inter- 
est was manifested. 

Iam sorry to say & matter was brought 
p, at one of the fullest sessions, which rain- 
ed the interest for that session atleast. It 
was the offering of a resolution, the object of 

ich was the preventing of any member of 
Michigan Society contributing 
‘nit to the Detroit Exposition. It was ap- 
parent to all who were friendly to both the 
West Michigan and the State Horticultural 
Society, that it was meant as a thrust at the 
State Society, and simply, to use a slang 
phrase, because they ‘* got there’? first, and 


i made arrangements to take charge of 


"sat 
West 


the horticultural exhibit. 

Shortly after the discussion of the subject, 
nappeal was made for members, as it was 
by this means the expenses of the Society 
were paid. This appeal met with very little 
response, and | fear it wili ever be thus, as 
yng as the spirit of some of its officers is 
allowed to ‘ crop out’’ so strongly antagonis- 

to the State Society. 

am frank to say, if it had not been for 

this spirit shown, I should have been glad to 

deposit my dollar, asa member, and from 

expressions of others, I believe many would 
ave done the same. 

The State Horticultural Society may have 
jone some things that would not please 
everybody, but L have been a close observer 
fits workings ever since its crzganization. 
It has always been very mindful of West 
Michigan in itsrepresentatives on the board, 
and I can but think 
onism arises, or arose, because there were not 
positions enough for all who were ambitious 
to fil! such positions. And, Mr. Editor, I 
wish to say, I hold no position in either So- 
ciety, nor would I accept one in either; but 
would like to see both flourish, and do much 
good. For thi 


Suui>. 


the most of this antag- 


3 reason 1 make these criti- 


onclusion I will say, from my observa- 
Ican cali to mind no one organization 
has done so much general good for the 
eof Michigan as the State Horticultu- 
ty. Tbe workers have been untir- 


— Sa sa nneelfiel ‘ 
-onscientious, and unseitish. € 
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Early Tomatoes. 
this latitude 
in the ground by the first 
family garden they can 
set out earlier with safety, as 
al protection can be given to a few 
s when it cannot be used for a larger 
I remember an instance where to- 
matoes had been set in the ground fora 
*n a frost threatened; the plants 
nicely lifted on a wheel-barrow, rolled 
the barn, and the next day set again in 
ind and they went on growing, while 
killed. fhen set 
eor building they are usually 
A temperature below 34° 
es and the tender stems, but the 
from the 
The 


lefc out were 


4 , —, ha = ty 
live and sprout again 


ot if left, but will produce fruit late. 

best piants are those grown four inches apart 
in flats. They are, 

t not drawn up ir pi 

ich earth they wil 

Tomatoes like warmth and moisture, 

frequent watering; will keep them 

5; to varieties for the home garden, I con- 

sider Dwarf Champion as good as any, as the 

is compact and the plant is easily 

A barrel hoop, raised a few inches 

ve the ground by stakes nailed to it, will 


lor is an objection, the Volunteer or 

n, indeed, any of Livingston’s 

ngs may be substituted forit. There 

tle to choose among varieties as far as 

earliness is concerned. All of the early 

nds will ripen within a period of ten days. 

The commercial fertilizers seem well adapted 

to the tomato, and a pint of any standard 

brand, well forked through the soil where 

the plant is to stand, is almost certain to 
ng large, smooth fruit. 

Whether it pays to stake tomatoes is a 
juestion. In the home garden it is well to 
stop the growth of the vine by pinching, to 
encourage early fruit; but for late fruit I let 
them run at will. Thinning ovt the laterals 
‘give free circulation of the air is good 

ractice, and helps to prevent rot, but the 
fruit often sealds if exposed to fullsunshine. 
The best specimens of fruit will be found on 
the well-fed vines that have abundant room. 
Piants of Dwarf Champion can be set less 
than three feet apart, but the lustier grow- 
&ts would find themselves crowded at this 
distance. Garden and Forest. 





Suckering Raspberries. 
Mr. W. T. Smedley, of Pennsylvania, de- 
ounces all varieties of the raspberry that 
Produce suckers from subterranean stems 
and roots; hence he recommends the culti- 
Vation of the blackcap instead of the red and 
tolden varieties. ‘* Why,’? he asks, “raise 
taspberries that make superabundant 
shoots?” If all tastes were like his it would 
Lot be difficult to assent to this view; but, 
fortunately, there are persons not disinclin- 
& to take a little extra labor in order to se- 
cure commensurate extraresults. ‘There are 
480 many thousands of moderately healthy 
People who do not possess the digestive or- 
Kaus of an ostrich, consequently cannot eat 
the blackeap raspberries, however much they 
May admire their flavor, on account of the 
Superabundant number of gravel-like seeds 
Which the best of them contain. All species 
and varieties of the raspberry are bad enough 
0D this account, but the blackcaps are the 
most dangerous of the entire family, for the 
Seeds are positively indigestible; and even 
Withstand the grinding process to which 
“ed are subjected in the craw of mapy 
4U5, 
Se. more vigorous, hardy and productive 

‘eties of the red raspberries produce suck- 
&$ in great abundance, but if these are 
treated as weeds they are just a8 éasily de- 
Stroyed. The cultivator or plow should go 
‘ong the rows early in spring, to break up 
the crust and mellow the soil compacted by 
tains and snows of winter; then about the 


middle of May, or as soon as the suckers are 
two to six inches high, run cultivator be- 
tween rows, and follow with hoe, cutting 
out all suckers not wanted for bearing canes 
the following season, This operation de- 
stroys weeds and suckers, and no farther at- 
tention will be required until after the fruit 
is gathered; then the old bearing canes 
should be cut out and the new ones tied to 
the stakes. Such varieties as Torner, Ran- 
cocas, Wilmington, Cuthbert and Golden 
Queen in sandy soils produce an immense 
number of suckers, and often many feet dis- 
tant from the parent stool; still, once cutting 





; out, as directed, will keep them in subjec- 
j tion, and without injary to the bearing 


| canes. —N. ¥. Tribune. 





Why Seedling Fruits Succeed Best 
where they Originate. 


The Country Gentleman gives the answer 
to the above inquiry as follows: 

The true explanation appears to be the 
following, taking for granted that when 
seeds are planted there is nothing in latitude 
and longitude that the seeds can know any- 
thing about; and warmth and soil being 
alike, they would produce the same varieties 
whether in England or Oregon. Subsequent 
action of climate may thin out the unsuitable 
ones. A thousand apple seeds, for example, 
are planted at Winnipeg. ‘They have warm 
summers there, and all come up and grow. 
But the cold winters thin out nine-tenths, 
and the hundred that remain must of course 
be very hardy,—not because the climate 
made them hardy, but because only those 
which were naturally hardy could endure the 
exposure. If the same seed had been plant- 
ed in Mexico, probably some other hundred 
would have proved best adapted to that pecu- 
liar climate. It was common, years ago, for 
some pomologists to lay down the rule that 
European pears were not suited te this coun- 
try, but the fact that the most popular pear, 
beyond all comparison, is the Bartlett, and 
the one variety which President Wilder 
would select if he could have but one—the 
Anjou, and the Bose, which Charles Down- 
ing named as the finest in quality, and the 
Superfin, which P. Barry placed first on the 
list,—are all foreigners, shows that a for- 
eigner may find as genial a place to grow 
and develop as in its native spot. Varieties 
have often done better on new ground than 
at the place where the seed happened to ger- 
minate. The different climates thin the list 
and make the selections. 








Fighting the Quince Borer. 


The borer is one of the worst enemies the 
peach and quince grower has. Here is how 
Mr. R. H. Van Deusen, of Shaker Station, 
Ct., gets ahead of it and manages to havea 
healthy orchard and abundant crops, as 
given in Farm and Home: About the mid- 
dle of May begin with the hoe to dig about 
the trees a hole about the size of a half bush- 
el measure in circumference, being careful 
not toinjure the bark, and digging down 
four or six inches or to the first main roots 
nearest the surface. Go over the whole or- 
chard in this manner. Then make a trowel 
of hard wood—maple is preferable—with 
which clean the dirt away from the body of 
the trees with a broom. After three days 


} examine for the borer, and if they are im- 


bedded in the trunk of the tree, you can 
tell ata glance by their excrements, some- 
times mixed with oozing gum, on the bark 
of the trunk. If any indications of borers 
are found, they should be cut out witha 
sharp knife. Then apply the compound with 








'@ paint-brush liberally, as far as the roots 
> | bave been cleaned, and up the trunk eight 


to ten inches above the surface of the 
ground. Immediately sprinkle on all the 
powdered sulphur that the compound will 
hold, then haul up the earth about the tree, 
and the job is completed for the year. The 
compound is entirely harmless, and will not 
injure the tree. It is the disinfectant odor 
that keeps away the moth. The articles re- 
quired to make one gallon of the compound 
are as follows: Fish oil three pints, soft 
soap made from wood ashes, three pints; 
whale oil soap, two pounds; pulverized sul- 
phur, two pounds. Mix the oil with the 
whale oil soap first, beating the lumps up 
thoroughly so as to have a perfect emulsion. 
Then add the soft soap, and after mixing 
this thoroughly, stir in the sulphur. The 
more perfectly the mixing is done, the bet- 
ter. These ingredients can be obtained at 
almost every country store, and ought not to 
make the cost more than 60c per gallon. 
One man can mix a barrel of it in a day, 
and can apply it to 500 trees inaday. The 
application should be repeated every spring 
May 15 to the first of June, in latitude 42. If 
care is taken to thoroughly extract whatever 
borers may be in the trunks in the first 
place, and to apply the compound liberally, 
there will be no difficulty in the future. 





The Prune. 


T. Newell, in the Massachusetts Plough- 
man, gives some useful information 
relative to the variety of the plum 
known as the prune. In Eaurope it 
is cultivated on a vast scale for drying 
purposes, and is an extensive article of com- 
merce. Dried prunes are exported from 
France to every part of the world, and sup- 
ply especially our own markets and tables. 
Certain varieties of plums as well as prunes 
are prepared for the market. The best 
prunes are made near ‘Tours, of the St. 
Catharine plum and the Prune d’Agen; and 
the best French plums (so called in Eng- 
land) are made in Provence, of the White 
Perdigon and Prune d’ Agen. 

Dr. Doringh, of Bristol, R. L, recom- 
mends de Wangenheim, Prince Engelbert, 
da Agen and Feilenburg; and says of the 
methods of cultivating: ‘* In 1858 1 planted 
a variety of plums, ¢. g., Green Gage, Reine, 
Claude de Bavay, Washington, Damson, 
etc., in my grounds; they bore very fine fruit 
for a few years, but later succumbed to what is 
commonly called black knot. Notwithstand- 
ing all the care bestowed, by regularly cut- 
ting out the fungus spots, most all trees were 
ultimately destroyed and this induced me to 
try the prune in 1870. My young trees were 
grown from imported seed or prune stones, 
and these grafted or budded from imported 
bearing prane trees. Several of these 1 
planted among the old affected plum trees, 
but these also grew finely and have showed 
no imperfections of the black knot. 

‘On a large farm in lilinois I made ex- 
periments by grafting the prune on young 
Damson seedlings, but they all got knotty, 
and I afterward had them destroyed; then I 
got those of Ellwanger and Barry, raised 





and treated as mentioned above, which are 
doing finely and bearing abundantly. On 
my farm on Mount Hope Bay, which I sold 
in 1875, I planted in 1870, about 150 prune 
trees, from two to three years old. They 
were growing finely. In three years the 
Prune d@’ Agen Wangenheim blossomed and 
showed good fruit here and there; they were 
free from knot and curculio. 

‘**] had planted, also in my garden, in 
Bristol, the same trees in 1870, which grew 
equally well, It took five or six years from 
the time of setting the trees out before they 
were really fruiting, but since then they 
have fruited every year. As all the fallen 
fruit is picked up and destroyed, I have seen 
very few curculio of late. When the fruit 
began to set, I made use of the jarring pro- 
cess, collected the insects and the fallen 
fruit and burned them. This 1 kept up until 
the insects were gone. The market value of 
good pranes is higher than that of plums. 
When the Iatter sell at $3 to $4 the prune 
will sell for $6 to $8, and the latter have the 
advantage, for the producers know that 
prunes will keep longer and do not rot as 
easy as plums, and when spread out on 
Straw or mats will begin to dry, commencing 
at the stem part, but very slow; so that some 
prunes can be kept till nearly Christmas. 

‘“*The Prune d’Agen and Prince Engle- 
bert are considered the best for drying, al- 
though they are very excellent fruit for the 
table. The Englebert is about the largest of 
these plums designated as prunes, and has a 
delicious taste when fully ripe.’’ 

Of the German prune, Mr. Newell says: 

This prune is said to be the most univer- 
Sal or most valuable fruit raised in Germany, 
Hungary, Saxony and all central Europe. 
Preserved, it is used in winter as a substi- 
tute for butter, by the laboring peasantry, 
and dried, it is a source of a large profit in 
commerce. There are many plums cultivat- 
ed under the name of German prune, which 
differ in certain shades of character, since 
the popular way of increasing them is from 
the seed, without budding or grafting. it is 
a valuable class of plums, of good quality for 
the table, but most esteemed for preserving 
or drying; tree abundant bearer, fruit nearly 
two inches long, oval, peculiarly swollen on 
one side, is drawn out towards the stalk and 
hangs long on the tree; skin purple, with a 
thick, blue bloom; stalk, three-quarters of 
an inch long. Flesh firm, green, sweet and 
pleasant. Ihave one tree of this variety. 
Last year it ripened in October. Saw no 
signs of the rot. 





Work in the Apple Orchard. 


The points made by N. P. Deming, a 
Kansas orchardist, in a paper read before a 
county horticultural society, are thus epitom- 
ized by the Kansas Farmer: 

Clover should not be sown in the orchard 
for the following reasons: 

1, Clover makes growth the same time as 
the trees, therefore it absorbs the necessary 
moisture, 

2. The round headed borer finds a good 
place to hide and deposit its egz on account 
of the shade. 

3. The tree hopper, another injurious pest, 
delights in the clover. It lays its eggs in 
the limb or the tree, causing them to become 
rough and retarding their growth, especially 
when the tree is young. 

4. The hand-maid moth, ore colony of 
which will strip the leaves as if by magic, 
finds a mellow soilto go into winter quarters, 
to come out the next year. 

I know whereof I speak on the above sub- 
ject, for my own orchard has suffered from 
the above reasons. 

The old borer is transforming into a beetle 
state, being two weeks earlier than usual. 
There are two distinct borer hunters; one 
works horizontally, the other in a perpendicu- 
lar form. Both should be protected. I am 
now plowing my orchard. I give the trees a 
good wash of strong lye before putting the 
soil back. The sooner we come to our fath- 
ers’ method the better our orchards will be. 
This I used under my father instructions 
forty-eight years ago. It was good then, 
and is good now. 

My next work will be spraying for the 
codling moth. Formula: Seventy or eighty 
gallons to one pound of London purple. 
This is done with a barrel and force pump in 
@ wagon, two persons being needed toapply 
the mixture. It should be done when the 
apples are about the size of a Concord grape, 
or before they turn downward. No stock 
should be allowed to run in the orchard un- 
til heavy rains have washed the poison into 
the ground. 

Clean cultivation is the best remedy for 
the root plant louse. First cultivate about the 
time the trees are making their growth, or 
ie the fore part of May, keeping this up till 
about the first of August. ‘Then the scythe 
should be used to keep the weeds down. 





Culture of Petunias. 


Few, if any, plants are more deservedly 
popular than these, for, bedding purposes, 
greenhouse or window culture, producing 
showy flowers in the greatest profusion. 
The common varieties are single, showing 
white and all shades of mauve, flesh pink, 
rose, crimson and maroon. If trained they 
will grow to the height of eight or ten feet, 
and throw out many branches, affording a 
lovely screen for unsightly places. 

The striped and blotched flowers of the 
tall growing, single varieties are very pretty, 
blooming from the middle of spring till kill- 
ed by freezing in late autumn. The dwarf 
inimitable are upright growers and look like 
little trees; their height is not more than 
eight or ten inches, the flowers are cherry red 
with a white centre, pure white, and solid 
cherry red; all are single and bloom profuse- 
ly. They serve admirably for bordering 
large flower beds. 

The new hybrids or large flowering sec- 
tion, produce magnificent flowers twice the 
size of the old varieties and of the most 
beautiful shades of crimson, white, rose, 
maroon, etc., blotched, striped and veined 
in the most exquisite manner. Many are 
fringed, having large throats, some of which 
are yellow, and others purple. The double 
flowering strain are scarcely recognizable as 
petunias, so great has been the change 
brought about in them by florists in the last 
few years; the flowers show all the colors 
seen inthe single sorts. Many are variegat- 
ed, some are fringed, and all are double as a 
rose, There are also double flowering, dwarf 
growing kinds. All the single kinds, par- 
ticularly the large throated, exhale the most 
delicious fragrance, when the dew is on 
them. The petunia is easily propagated by 





cuttings. These produce flowers like those 


of the parent plant, but those grown from 
seed show bloom altogether different from 
their ancestors. 

The double varieties are the result of arti- 
ficial fecundation. The ojd plants may ba 
potted, and will bloom in the house, if kapt 
at a temperature of sixty degrees, during the 
entire winter. The dwarf inimitable is the 
best sort for potting, as they are of a neat 
habit and do not require support. To bloom 
well the plant requires plenty of light, but 
very little sunshine; a very rich sandy soil, 
and a cool, moist situation are the suitable 
conditions for the petunia. Their culture is 
so easy as to place them in the reach of every 
lover of flowers and their beauty entitles 
them to a place in the collection of the most 
fastidious. —Rural Home 





For the Cabbage Maggot. 


J. A. Lintner, State Entomologist of New 
York, says of this maggot, which is also a 
troublesome pest on the cauliflower, that a 
strong burdock infusion is an effectual rem- 
edy for it, if applied as soon as its operations 
are discoverad. When the larve have bur- 
rowed within the stalks they are out of reach 
of any application that can be made. The 
only course then is to take up and destroy 
the plant with the surrounding soil that may 
contain larvee not yet within the stalk. The 
burdock infusion is made by cutting upa 
quantity of the stalks and leaves and mash- 
ing them toa pulp ina kettle or tub mixed 
with water. Let the mixture stand over 
night, when it may be poured from the spout 
of a sprinkling pot at the base of each plant. 
Another remedy i3 to remove a little ear.h 
from around each stalk and apply caustic 
shell lime. Unleached ashes applied about 
the plants and washed in by rains are said 
to destroy the maggot. A kerosene emul- 
sion made after the common formula, and 
reduced in the proportion of one part to 
twelve of water, should kill the larye with- 
out harm to the plants. 





Proposed Apple Law. 


A bill to regulate the packing of apples by 
law in Massachusetts, has been proposed by 
the growers and buyers of that State. It is 
claimed that the dealer suffers great hardship 
from buying apples for No. 1, simply upon 
the appearance of the top of the barrel. 
Without inspection he naturally sells the 
same for No. 1 and later on they turn out 
to be little better than cider apples. The 
grower has received his money and has little 
incommon with the commission man or buy- 
er, while the latter has to protect his cus- 
tomers and is the loser by the transaction. 
Poor packing of this description is very no- 
ticeable throughout the State of Massachu- 
setts. Foreign buyers pay less for apples 
packed and branded as coming from that 
State than those received from Maine, New 
York and other apple States. For the pur- 
pose of raising the standard and preventing 
fraud in packing, the following bill has been 
proposed ani recommended: 

Apples should be graded and designated 
as follows: No. 1's, No. 2’s and cider 
apples. 

No. 1’s shall not be less than 1 1-2 inches 
in diameter. They shall be hand-picked, 
fair, smooth, and free from worm-holes and 
bruises. 

No. 2’8 shall not be less than two inches 
in diameter, They shall be hand-picked, 
having only slight blemishes and not more 
than one worm-hole. 

All other apples shall be designated as 
cider apples. 

All apples shall be faced and pressed into 
the barrel. 

When second-hand barrels are used they 
shall be washed clean with clean water. 

Each barrel of apples shall be branded or 
written on the head with the name of the 
grower or packer and the grade of the apples. 

Each city and town shall appoint three in- 
spectors of apples te serve without compen- 
sation by the town. 

In case a dispute arises between the grow- 
ers and buyers, either may appeal to an in- 
Specior who shall decide the question upon 
its merits. His decision shallbe final. The 
party against whom the inspector decides 
shall compensate him in the sum of two dol- 
lars and the actual expenseincurred for each 
question.” 
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FLORICULTURAL. 

THE Piumbago Is a fine half-hardy Chinese 
plant which has pretty blue flowers and is 
desirable because we have so few summer 
flowering plants of that color. 


GERANIUMS, heliotropes, fachsias, and 
other young plants, kept during summer with 
jast enough water to keep alive and in pots 
small enough to prevent large growth, make 
good window plants in the winter. If young 
plants are not at hand, obtain them by root- 
ing cuttings now. 


Grow the Oriental poppy in clumps. The 
single varieties of Papaver are more desir- 
able than the double. With good cultivation 
they make glowing spots of color in the 
border or against the background of shrub- 
bery. There is now a yellow poppy, but for 
beauty there is nothing to equal the pure, 
vivid scarlet of the old red sort with the 
satin black spot at the base of each petal. 
Tue Germantown Telegraph of late date 
says: A large dandelion plant, having two 
hundred and twenty blossoms, opened and 
unopened, was found in Mt. Airy on Satur- 
day. This is probably the largest plant of 
the kind ever discovered. A plant having 
thirty expanded blossoms and buds is con- 
sidered a remarkable find. The plant when 
lifted completely filled a larga wash basin 
and formed a perfect plateau of flowers. 

To raise the tulip in perfection you need 
a rich, loamy soil, with a generous addition 
of sand and well rotted manure from the 
cow stables. Plant the bulbs in September 
or October, about four inches deep; cover 
with a mulch of leaves. The bulbs should 
be lifted and re-set once in about four y ears. 
Verbenas, petunias, portulacca, and such 
flowers can be grown in the talip bed during 
summer without disturbing the tulips. 

AN Ohio man reports excellent success 
with Clematis Jackmanii, due, he believes 
to severe pruning. He says: ‘I merely cut 
all to the ground every fall. The new wood 
grows to a height of nine to eleven feet early 
in the summer and is covered with a mass of 
bloom from two feet of the ground to the 
top, almost hiding vines and foliage. I have 
one plant that every spring throws up a 
score or more of shoots which I trimto a 
dozen, and no Clematis with old wood can 
be as handsome as this is every year.’’ 


IF you wish to give flowers to a friend, 





send a box of loose blooms for her to arrange 
to please herself rather than a ‘sot bov- 
kay,” as the old lady said. If the recipient 
loves flowers, it will be a pleasure to her to 
handle and gracefully dispose them, a pleas- 
ura as great as that of possession. Itis no 
compliment to a lady of taste and refinement 
to send her a florist’s bouquet—a mass of 

wired blossoms with a paper _petti- 
coat around them. And send all one 
kind of flowers; at least never more than 
two sorts. Beautiful arrangement is im- 
possidle with a great diversity of blooms; a 

patchwork effect is inevitable. Each flower 
may be beautiful in itself, yet lose in juxta- 

position with a neighbor. 


A C@RRESPONDENT of the American Cul- 
tivator tells us how to rid roses, whether 
grown in the open air or in pots, of the 
green slug which skeletonizes the leaves: 
Drive one or two stakes in the ground about 
the bush, allow them to extend a few inches 
above the top, over this spread a blanket or 
other large cloth, which must cover all the 
branches and touch the ground on all sides. 
Place under the bush a few coals of fire ina 
vesse), on this sprinkle some finely broken 
leaves of very dry tobacco. Keep up a dense 
smoke for five minutes, but allow no blaze, 
as very little heat is fatal to the plant. ‘The 
cloth may be removed at once, when all the 
worms, and the little green lice about the 
buds and ends of the shoots will have per- 
ished. 








A fair trial of Hood’s Sarsaparilla for scrof~ 
ula, salt rheum, or any affection caused by 
impure blood, or low state of the system, will 
be sufficient to convince any one of the su- 
perior and peculiar curative powers of this 
medicine. Buy it of your druggists. 100 
Doses One Dollar. 





Horticultural Items, 


Frosts and cold weather have materially 
shortened the strawberry crop in this State. 


Tue Wilson strawberry is the only berry 
used by canners. They require a firm, acid 
berry. 


FRosts have done a good dea) of damage to 
Strawberries in Western Michigan. The 
Sharpless seems to have suffered most. 

A KANSAS man has just planted three miles 
of highway with shade trees. He is entitied 
to be called a public benefactor. 


Tue Hale Brothers, of South Glastonbury, 
Conn., expect to harvest this year the largest 
crop of peaches ever grown on any one farm 
in New England. 


SEVENTY-THREE carloads of strawberries 
from points between Cairo and Centralia, IIL, 
were shipped into Chicago the week begin- 
ning May 20. 


SILICATE of potash is said to be a perfect 
fertilizer for the asparagus bed. It is better 
than the coarse offal, &c., used heretofore to 
afford the plant food necessary to streng 
growth, 


Some New York growers are disgusted at 
the rates paid for asparagus in the great city 
market, 75 cents per dozen bunches. One 
grower of Mattituck cut 1,612 bunches from 
four acres of ground at a cutting lately. 


THe cost of bunching asparagus, says W. J. 
Green, of the On!lo Experiment Station, may 
be reduced nearly one-half by using small 
rubber bands instead of strings. The bands 
are cheaper than labor. When they are used 
the bunches cannot fail to pieces. 


THE Massachusetts Horticultural Society is 
propagating thousands of pot plants of the 
more common kinds, such as fuchsias, gera- 
niums, heliotropes, and the like, for gratui- 
tous distribution among poor people. All 
costs are paid by the Society, which has aiso 
offered prizes for the best exhibits of window 
gardens thus started. 


For the cabbage maggot, the New Jersey 
Experiment Station advises watering the 
plants with kerosene emulsion mixed with 12 
to 15 parts of water appifed near the plants in 
quantity enough to soak dewn two inches, 
applied at intervals of two weeks, two appli- 
cations; this has not been tried, but is a sug- 
gestion. Whether it is wise to suggest untried 
remedies, which may or may not prove effec- 
tual, and which may cause damage, remains 
to be seen. It is supposed to be the province 
of the Stations to try the experiments. 


Quire a feat was recently performed in 
Chicago—the removal of twin elms, the larger 
at least 100 feet high, into Graceland ceme- 
tery from a point a mile distant. The trees 
stood six feet apart, and both roots and tops 
were so interlaced that no attempt was made 
to separate them. The mass moved was be- 
tween 15 and 20 tons in weight, and 30x60 feet 
in size. It was undermined, placed on tim- 
bers, raised by jackscrews to the level, and 
the house-mover'’s rollers and tackle conveyed 
the mass to the new home, the trees upright 
as they grew. The trees have leaved out this 
spring. The cost of the removal approximat- 
ed a thousand dollars. 











(@THE CREAT ENCLISH REMEDY. 


Beecham’s Pills 


For Billous and Nervous Disorders, 
* Worth a Guinea a Box ’—but sold 


for 25 cents, 
BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 





“Nothing Succeeds Like 
Suceess. 


I have been: successful 

in the production of Comb 

Honey for the past ten 

years, and my little pam- 

hlet ‘‘How I. produce 

omb Honey,” briefly ex- 

Se eee 

y mail, 5 cts, per copy; 

: per 100, $3.00. My ilius- 

P trated price list of General 

Supplies, Bees and Queens, 

free. Address 
fly GEO. E. HILTON, Fremont, Mich. 





BEE=KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, 


Japanese Buckwheat, Alsike 


Clover Seed, etc. 


Free Price List. 
api y M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich, 


Reference—Editors MiIcHIGAN FPaRMER. 


()XLAHOMA SURPASSED | aisour 


TEXAS! Valuable information free, Send 
your or and wnt One the great weekly paper 
of central Texas—the 
pines me full and accu- Brownwood Appeal, 
rate information of this great Grain, Wool and 
Cattle Country. ‘The healthiest and most de- 
sirable spot on eatth for Home-Seeker, Land- 
Hunter and Capitalist, One average crop pays 
for your home. The population exclusively 
white. Landsrich and cheap. Good markets, 
schools, churches and railroads. Address 

APPEAL, Brownwood, Texas, 
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[HARTMAN MFG. COS PATENT-STEEL PICKET. FENCE & GATES 
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iti MUS) Am 


\ 
| { 
ASK the nearest Dealer: for circular & Price-Li , of end to ; 
be HARTMAN ANUFS Co. “@S.BEAVER FALLS PENNA, 
fee FR lor handsome, adjustable Picturetalen der bor "89. send 2 cent’ stamp, 


Sewing Machines! 


ONE-THIRD PRICE!! 


THE NEw any 
GREATLY IMPROVRD 


Hich-Aam SINGE 


The Finest and Best Made Machine of the Singer Pattern inthe market, 
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-HIGH-ARM IMPROVED SINGER. 


With each of these machi.ses we furnish one Ruffler, one Tucker, one set Hemmers 
one Foot Hemmer, one Screw Driver, one Wrench, one Oil Can and Oil, one Gauge, one 
Gauge Thumb-Screw, one extra Throat-Plate, one extra Check-Spring, one paper Needles 
six Bobbins, and one Instruction Book. These articlesare all inciuded in the price named. 


e ——o in mind that these machines are thoroughly made and of first-class workman- 
ship, an 


EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED for FIVE YEARS. 


These machines furnished to subscribers of the FARMER for 


$18.00! 


hich includes also a year’s subscription to the paper. There never was a high-arm 
machine sold before for less than three times this price. 


THE LOW-ARM MACHINE 


OF THE IMPROVED SINCER PATTERN. 
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KNOWN AS 
The Michigan Farmer 


«¢ ABWIB ,, BU} O} uol}di4uos 
“ANS $,4v9aA BUC SOPNIOU] YOIUM 


SEVvZ7IINGS MACE 
00'918 0} CHQNGAU AOYd 


u 


Over 1,500 in Use in this State ! 


The above represents the Machine which we sell at $16 and throw in a Year’s Sub- 
soription to the Farmer. It is very nicely finished, perfect in all respects, and guaran- 
teed. to give satisfaction. We are contracting for large quantities and furnishing them to 
our customers at about cost. Agents’ and dealers’ profits can be saved and one of the 
pent oe obtained by ordering from us. A full set of attachments included witb 
each Machine, 


These Machines Guaranteed for Five Years! 


Purchaser pays freight, which runs from 65c. to 90c. on each machine, according to 
location of purchaser. 


CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDERS. 


Samples of these machines can be seen at this office. Address orders to 


GIBBONS BROTHERS. 


DETROIT Mice 
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a 
nents erected on the various points occupie, 
y Michigan's regiments during that notabl 
te 

is Harris, tied intestate in St. 

ownship, St. Clair County, this spring, 

and no heirs were known to 

estate of $30,000 or over which he left. 

the claimants to kinship—and ashare in 

the property, are now numbered by the hun- 
ireds, and hail from as far away as Ireland. 


who 


few friends 


The Western Union telegraph company 
aving failed to comply with the order of the 
city council of Cheboygan, requiring them to 
remove their poles from the main street with- 
) days, the council is going to employ the 
means resorted to by the mayor of New York 
city under similar circumstances and have 
on che pped down. 


The Big Rapids Herald says a load of pota- 
s was recently so!d in that citv for five 
yts a bushel. Tne deal came near being 
ed whenthe farmer asked the buyer to 
inload them. ‘If you can't carry them 
he cellar you may drive off with them.’’ 
farmer evidently had a note to meet that 
noon, for he meekly unloaded them. 


tre Severans brought the case of ex-con- 

yct Johnson against Warden Watkins, of the 

House of Correction, to a sudden close 

king it from the jury and deciding there 

o cause for action, such punishment as 

received being necessary as a discip- 

nary measure. Warden Watkins wanted the 

TT co on, as his side was not presented; 

i as the counsel for the plaintiff has asked 

y trial, it is possible he may havea chance 
iuce his witnesses. 


s noticeable, in the war records of the 
higan regiments, survivors of which par- 
i in the exercises at Gettysburg this 
which were published in commemora- 
ir gallant service, that in nearly 

y regiment the losses by disease were 
rthan the destruction of life by rebel 
The Seventh lost 75 men by the cas- 
war, and 246 of disease; of the 

121 were killed and died of wounds, 
2¢6 perished of disease; the Fifth lost 
ed and wounded and 235 by disease, and 


rec 


Edward Mar a son of Martin Manning, 
I of Grand Rapids township, Kent 
eft home some 16 or 17 years ago, and 


ned to hisold home. There was a 

the part of his relatives to serve 

nestic veal, until he began to make 

s about the property he ‘eft behind 
s share of his father’s estate. The 
bout 135 years ago, the property 
nong the known heirs, and 

a inclined to restore any 
e returned prodigal. 


C. Sutherland, station agent at Eden, a 

ail town four miles south of Mason, has 
good deal of trouble with a gang of 

S who congregated at the depot and 

ive to him and insuiting to his wife. 

On the 4th the unpleasantness culminated in 
& catch-as-catch-can bout between Sutherland 
and Ellzey Douglas,in which the former finally 
drew a revolver, as he was getting the worst 
f it, and after firing one shot inthe air to 
frighten Dougias, fired again, inflicting a 
a which has proved fatal. Sutherland has 

been a quiet, inoffensive citizen, and public 
sympathy is on his side. 


Michigan State ofhciais and veterans en 
te to Gettysburg thinkthe B. & O. railroad 
all its worn-out and dilapidated 

€ purpose of conveying them over 


high rate ot speed, and nearly every one on 
oard was made sea-sick by the motion of the 
cars, which was like the piuvging of a vessel 
na heavy sea. To addto the discomfort of 
the unlucky passengers, no stops were made 
meals could be obtained, so they had 
nothing to eat from noon of ene day until ten 
‘clock a. m. of the next. It might have been 
the intent to give the officials a taste of the 
privations endured by the soldiers some 25 
years ago, but the trial was not very patiently 


néarred 
encured. 


General. 


Seattie’s loss by last week's fire is estimated 


t $15,000,000. 


Tke system of registration of survivors at 

bnstown has largely decreased the estimat- 
d number of victims, which 
somewhat less than 5,000. 


In 6,411,423 tons of freight went 
through the canal at th: **Soo.’"" The Cana- 
dian propeller Alberta traveled the greatest 
number of miles during the season, 29,176. 


is now put at 


18858 


The Illinois State Board of Agriculture has 
secured a decided novelty as one of the attrac- 
tions of their coming fair. It is nothing less 
than a flock of ostriches, full grown birds. 


iseo doing a large export busi- 

1stralia and New Zealand, which 

eases in volume. It is thought 
lay amount to $2,500,000. 


I en million acres of land in Texas, 
granted to various railroads, must revert to 
the State, because the roads have violated the 
conditions under which the land was given. 


itting Bull, the old Sioux chief who has 80 
py murders and massacres to his credit, is 

Standing Rock agency. 
He will socn be a good Indian. All the good 
Indians are dead. 


Caippewa Indians at Mille Lacs, Minn., have 
begun their customary summer recreation of 
Six Swedes were murdered. 

The Indians are reperted to be mad with 
drink, and clad principally in their war paint. 


Many charitable peopie have notified the 
roper authorities of their readiness to adopt 
r otherwise care for children made orphens 
y the floods in the Conemaugh valiey. More 
pplications have been made than there were 
children. 

Alex. and P.O. Sullivan, Detective Cough- 
lin and one Woodruff, alias Biack, have been 
hel¢, at Chicago, charged with being criminal- 
ly concerned in the murder of Dr. Cronin. 
Alex. Sullivan is ex-president of the Irish 
National League of America. 


They must have precocious youth in Pitts- 
urg. The boys in the Bedford school 
“struck”’ against an afternoon session, and 
“turned out.”” Ina the aiternoon two of the 
eaders had an altercation in which one re- 
ceived a probably fata! wound. 


The N. ¥Y. Sun asserts it is incontestibly 
irue that the treaty of purchase by which the 
United States acquired Alaska, included also 
the title of Rassia to the great body of water 
norta of the Aleutian islands and up to Beb- 
ring Straits, known as Behring Sea. 


The white lead trust, which is said to be 
manipulated by the Standard Oil Company, 
has gobbled the Collier and the Southern 
white lead companies, at an expense of $4,- 
500,000. The Standard Oi! Co. is evidently in- 
tending to gather in the earth and its fullness. 


Philadelphia National banks have offered a 
loan of $1,000,000 to Gov. Beaver, without 


C.earing the public streams and highways, 
and performing other necessary State work, 
the loanera to be reimbursed by the Legisla- 
ture at its next sesaion. 


_W. C. Parke, a native of Boston, who has 
beer marshall of the Sandwich Islands for 30 
years, and confidential friend and adviser of 
the five kings who have occupied the throne 
during that time, is dead. More than any other 
man on the islands he had enjoyed the confi- 
cence of people of all ranks. 


Seattle is quieting down after its disastrous 
fire of last week, which burned over its busi- 
ness portion, and merchants, bankers and 
Other business men are opening up again. 
The vauits of the banks have been opened, 
and their contents found uninjured. Five 
persons are known to have perish-d in the 
flames, 

A Montana man who took a bath in Gold 
Creek, near Grantsdale, Missoula Co., found 
& dozen nuggets of gold in the water. He told 
bis friends in Grantsdale, and in an, hour 
there was not a man left in the town. The 
improbable element in this yarn lics between 
the statement that a Montana man took a 
bath, and the assertion that he gave the golden 
secret away. 

There are portions of two coal mines under 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., but it has beea supposed 
that no coal had been mined in them for years 
past for fear the city would sink. But on the 
izith the caving so long feared took place, and 
Madison Avenue is full of crevices from 
Which gas is escaping. The damage to the 
mines is set at $100,000, and to property own- 
ers above ground about double that sum. 
Eight hundred men are out of work. 


On the 12th the State of Pennsylvania as- 
sumed the work of cleaning up the debris in 
the vailey devastated by the floods which de- 
Stroyed Johnstown, South Fork and Cambria. 
Bodies of the victims are still being found; 
every pile of debris has its quota of human 
remains. Identification is almost impossible, 
unless by effects found on the bodies. Citizens 
are recovering from the apathy they have 
shown, and are trying to recover some vestiges 


Jot their former possessiuns. 


The clothing, 
provisions and supplies so generously donated 
are being judiciously distmbuted, and reports 
of the epidemic of disease prevalent resolve 
themselves into isolated cases of diphtheria, 
measies and pneumonia. _ on 
: ~~2973 ae Lal eg Se arereter - 
A Chicago ‘paper hes unearthed a plan to 
defraud the erty out of a quarter of a million , 
or more of taxes, which originated in the city 
assessor's office. The scheme was to approach 
such property owners &8 were thought likely 
io fallin with the scheme and inform them 
that their taxes could be reduced one-half, 
the fee for the reduction being half the 
amount saved. Thus if the taxes were $1,000 
they wou'd be reduced to $500 and the dis- 
honest employe would expect to get $250. 
Tne conspirator, a trusted employe in the 
assessor's (flice, has access to the entries on 
the books, and with the atd of a confederate 
erasures tould be and were made, which de- 


frauded the city out of hundreds and thour- | 
dishonest 


ands of dollars, end enriched the 
employes correspondingly. 


Foreign. 


The debts of the late Prince Rudolph, of 
Austria, amounted to $2,400,000. 


On the L1th 354,000 persons visited the Paris 


Exposition, and 36,000 of the number ascended ; 


the Eiffel tower. 


Paris cabmen are on strike. They waited 
until the city was full of visitors to the Ex- 
position to make their demands. 


The steel torpedo ship Vulcan, the largest 
vessel ever built by the English government, 
was launched at Portsmouth on the 13th. 


The German government has notified the 
Swiss authorities that it will not accept the 
terms offered in settlement of the difficulty 
arising from the expulsion of the German 
police inspector, Wohigemuth, from Swiss 
territory. 


Her Majesty the Queen of England and 
Empress of India sent a message of sympathy 
to the sufferers by the Johnstown disaster. 
Her Majesty also sent a similar message to 
the sufferers by the railway accident in Ire- 
land, by which 75 persons lost their lives. 


A Sunday school excursion, numbering 1,200 
persons, from Armagh, County Down, Ire- 
land, was sent out in two trains, on the 12th, 
The engine ef the second section was of in- 
sufticient power to pull the train up a heavy 
grade near Armagh, and tolighten it several! 
ears were detached, which rolled back to 
level track. Before they reached it, they 
collided with another train, and were com- 
pletely wrecked. Seventy bodies, 50 of them 


To MILWAUKEE 


GRAND HAVEN AND MILWAUKEE RAILWAY COMPANY'S 
ELEGANT SIDE-WHEEL STEAMER 


PHOSPHATE 


: By the DETROIT 


“ 


— 


bem i hi em f& 


Grand Haven DAILY, Sundays included, 

12 miani ht, on arrival of train which leaves | 1 

Detroit daily, Sundays excepted, at 4 0p.m. |p 
. OARRYING THE U. &. MAIL. 


AND 
THE 


NORTH-WES 


—— 


“CITY OF MILWAUKEE.” 


Leaves Milwaukee Daily, Sundays Included, at 


:30 a. m., and connects with Fast Limited Ex. 
Lg hem Grand Haven at 6:30 p. m., anc 
arriving at Detroit at 11:40 p. m. 





SA 


and prices on car lots at your railway station. TRE 


FOR FALL WHEAT 


SURE Death to Chinch Bugs, Corn 
and Cut Worms. Write for circulars 
AT- 


ON FERTILIZING free. Address 
EE. S. EIVTCH, Bay City, Mich. 





C. F. MOORE, 


ST. CLAIR, MICH., 


Bates and Bates Topped 


SHORTHORNS! 





children, were taken from the ruins, and 100 
passengers injured. Heavy stones were used 
to prevent the cars from rolling down the 
grade, but were not sufficient for the purpose, 
and the cars went down the track with a mo- 
mentum which increased every moment. 








White Mountains and Bar Harbor. 

Commencing June 29th, the Michigan 
Central and its eastern connections will run 
a through line of elegant, new buffet sleep- 
ing cars through from Chicago to Bar Har- 
bor, via Niagara Falls and the White Mount- 
ains, without change. Connection will be 
made at Niagara Falls with through sleeper 
to Clayton, where connection will be made 
with steamers to the Thousand Islands, 
Alexandria Bay, Montreal and Quebec. For 
fulland detailed information in regard to 
these summer resorts, and the way to reach 
them, send six cents postage for ‘‘ A Mod- 
ern Pilgrimage,’’ and summer tourist rates, 
to O. W. RucG ies, General Passenger and 
Ticket Agent, Chicago, II. 











Wolverine Stock Farm! 
AMOS PARMENTER, 


American Merino Sheep 

Poland-China Swine. 
VERNON, - - MICH. 
I began breeding Poland-Ch'na swine in 1885. 
My purchases have all been from the herd of L. 
W. & O. Barnes. and of their breeding, except 
the boar Black Success, bred by E. J. Klever. 
I have now for sale some extra pigs from Barnes’ 
Luck, Luck Again, and Black Success. Pigs not 
akin. je15-tf 


Celery Plants for Sale. 


Prop., 


and 





Waite Plume, Pink, White Walnut, 
Heart. Perfection, Hartwell, etc 
structions sent with each order received. 
cash with all orders, #2.00 per thousand. 

Address H. L. STEWART, 
je15-3t Tecumeeh, Mich. 


Galloway Cattle, 


Golden 
Printed in- 
Send 





Ui that’) 


Pure Breds and High Grades, 
alwavsonhand. Individual! merit the standard. 
As beef producers the Galloways bave no sup- 
eriors. For hardiness and prepotency have no 
equals. Herd established in 1870. 

GEO. COLEMAN, 
Marion, Livingston Co., Mich. 
P. O. eddress, Howell, Mich. je18-tf 


IMP. WILD EYES LeGRAND 67999, 


This fine Shorthorn bul! for sale, asI cannot 
use him anylonger He is six years old, red:n 
color, pure Bates, sired by Grand Duke 389th 
(43308), dam imp. Lady Turncroft Wild Eyes 
2d (Vol. 25 A, H. B.), by 7th Duke of Tregunter 
51355. Address for particulars 


WM. CHAPMAN, 


Capac, Micu. 


_ KEYSTONE 








10 MINUTES, 
'\. appRess< JANTIDN THISIPAPER, 


KEYSTONE MEG,(-. Sterling, IIl's.=~. 


4b-13t 


PARTNER WANTED! 


I wish to sell one-half interest in my farm, 
stock and machiner:, on North Manitou Island, 
Mich. There are 2,000 acres of land, 500 fenced, 
200 in crops. Four dwellirgs; five large barns; 
granery, blacksmith shop and tenant houses. 
Thirty-five horses and colts with a registered 
Percheron stallion at the head. Twenty-five 
head of cattle with registered Holstein bull and 
cows. Sufficien: implements and machinery for 
use, among which are wind-mill, threshing 
machine, hay scales, binder, mower, manure 
spreader, tedder, plows, wagons etc. Will sell 
on long time or exchange for other property in 
part payme:t. Address 


Ss. R. BOARDMAN, 
North Manitou Island (via Leland), Mich. 


FOR SALE. 


Hambletonian stallion No. 8526, standard and 
recorded in Vol. VII. of Wallace’s American 
Trotting Register. Would take in exchange a 
good brood mare or filly. For pariiculars ad- 








Represented by the following families: 


Duchess, Barrington, 


Kirklevington, Tea Rose, 

Victoria Duchess, Place, 

Yourg Mary, 
Constance, Moss Rose, 

and other high bred sorts. At the head of tLe 

herd being the fine Duke bull 


GRAND DUKE OF AIRDRIE 62933. 


ge Young stock of both sexes for sale. 


Craggs, 





HEREFORDS |! 


I have a few choice young 


Bulls and Heifers for Sale 


OF FINE BREEDING. 
Prices reasonable. Catalogue furnished on ap- 
plication. Call upon or address 
WM. STEELE, 
m9-tf IONIA, MICH 


<> POOR PRAIRIE & 


LIVE STOCK ASSOCIATION, 


IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 


DOOR VILLAGE, IND. 


Style, Action and Quality, 
combined with Good Pedigrees. 
‘IMPORTATION JUST ARBIVED. 

Terms to Suit Purchasers. 
CALL AND SEE THEM. 


The Depot for English Horses, 


The Largest Stud in England. 


Clevelands, Yorkshire Coach and 
Hackneys. 

Stallions and mares. Over 100 always on hand. 

Horses from this stock received high honors at 

all the leading American fairs. Catalogues on 


application. 
JAMES F, CROWTHER, 
Stud Farm, Mirfield, Yorkshire, England. 


Farm for Sale, Cheap. 


$20 acres choice clay loam, in Isabella County; 
50 acres old improved, and 40 acres partly 
cleared and good pasture, balance heavily 
timbered with hardwood and rock elm, princi- 
pally hard maple, a large percentage bird's-eye 
and curled maple. There is money in logs and 
wood, the timber will pay for the land. Old 
farms all around; good school and good roads. 
Three miles to Clare village which has three 
railroads. Good new buildings on farm. On 
account of other business will sell for $7,(00 and 
oneasy terms. Address 


W, E. CURRIE, 


CLARE, MICH. 





Shires, 





je1-4t 


Wanted to Rent. 


A good Farm €0 to 100 acres, within 75 miles of 
Detroit, somewhere between Detroit and Grand 
Rapids, preferred. Farm must be located not 
more than three miles from raiJroad sta‘ion. 
Will rent for a term of years and pay cash rent 
in advance. Want possession not later than 
August or September. Please address 
FRANK B. TROUT, 


501 Trumbull Ave., Detroit, Mich. 














Take a Bargain When 
You Can Get It. 


I have several targ:ins in farms and farm 
lands. Write me what kind of a place you would 
like and how you would liketo pay. I can fiil 
the bill for you. 


M. E. PARKINSON, 


Evart, Osceola County, Micb. 


YAM! YAM! 


N 


Sweet Potato Plants, 


my25-5t 





Yellow Jerseys, Bermudas, 


Red _ Jerseys, 
ete., all the best leading 


Southern Queen, 

varieties 
Prices—By express, $2.25 per 1,000; $1.25 per 

500. By mail, per 100, 40 cents; 200, 75 cents. 


HENRY SHULL, 
Peaver Dam, Allen Co., Ohio. 


SPRINGBROOK FARM 


DELHI MILLS, MICH., 


Shorthorn Cattle 


MERINO SHEEP! 


The Shorthorn herd on this farm was never 
in better shape than at present. 


Lord Hilpa 63417 and Imp. Bar- 
rington Barringtonia 
AT HEAD OF HERD! 


Several Choice Young Bulls for Sale, 


Ready for Service this spring. 
ALSO A FEW CHOICE FEMALES, 


MERINO SHEEP. 


Flock of over one hundred breeding ewes, 
yearlings and lambs of both sexes for sale. 
Visitors always welcome. If you cannot 
come and look over the stock write for particu- 
lars. Address 








dress P. QO. box 357, PLaryweELi, Allegan Co., 





Mich. m2-tf 


W. E. BOYDEN. 


OWOSSO 


Breeding Stables, 1889 


LOUIS NAPOLEON 207. 
Sire of seven in 2:30 list. 
Sire of dams of four in 2:20 Hst. 
Co! aa ee 


GEORGE MILO 1313, 


2:16. 
..... $50. 


| 
' 


\ Full brother of Jerome Eddy 
, TO INSURE,........-.65-...-eee ee 


BONNIE WILKES 3261, 


BEASON, .... 0.000 c000 . B25. 
| TO INSURE,...... .. 35. 


Send for catalogues. 


DEWEY & STEWART. 


Owosso, March 23, 1889. 3m 


AND BAYS! 


GLEY 

















Clydesdales and Cleveland Bays. 


THE FAVORITE 
COACH & GENERAL PURPOSE HORSES. 


We are "better prepared to meet the demand 
for sound, registered, serviceable Cleveland 
Bay stallions and fine brood mares than ever. 
We have the oldest, largest, and best stable of 
these great coach horses in theState. Our Lo 
List of Prize Winners of England and Ameri- 
ca, comprising the blood of such great sires as 
Prince George, Fidius Dius and Luck’s All, 
makes a visit to our stables profitable to all 
admirers of fine horses. Our horses are not 
stuffed nor pampered for show, and we seek to 
enlarge our business by nothirg but fair dealing 
and choice stock. 


Come and see us or send for catalogue. 


CLEVELAND BAY HORSE COMPANY, 


E. W. Bartram, Ma‘ ger. | (Incorporated,) 
E. J. Gitman, Sec’y. { Paw Paw, Mic 


MOUND SPRING 


Breeding Farm, 
J. W. HIBBARD, - PROPRIETOR, 


Successor to C. Hibbard & Son, 


Bennington, Shiawassee County, Mich. 


BERKSHIRE SWINE 


of the most fashionable families. Our herd has 
won more prizes at the leading fairs of the State 
than any other herd in the past four years. 
Pigs in pairs and trios not akin. 


—s 


SHORTHORNS. 


The following families are represented in our 
herd: Oxford Vanquish, Young Phyllis, Ade- 
laide, etc. 


AMERICAN MERINOS, 


Sheep of approved breeding. Individual merit 
aspecialty. Personal inspection invited. Cor- 
respondence soiicited. 

All stock recorded and guaranteed as repre- 
sented. je13- 


PERCHERON STALLIONS 
FOR SALE. 


I have two Percheron stallions which I offer 
forsale very cheap. Bothare full blood. One 
is five years old, dappled grey, weight, 1,550 lbs. 
Grand sire on both sides is Romulus 873, and his 
registered number is 2425. The other isa two- 
qoar-oid, steel grey, weight, 1,400 lbs., and of the 

3rilliant family. Cheap forcash or good - 
Address JACOB P. SLEIG ° 
m2-tf 4(2 Washington Ave., Lansing, Mich. 








DIRECTORY 


MICHIGAN BR 


























CATTLE.—Shorthorns. 








A. J. OOOK, Owosso, breeder of Shorthorn 
Li. Cattle, and Shropshire Sheep. Stock for 
sale. Allstock recorded and of popular families. 
Write to A. J. Cook, Agricuitural College for 
prices. o20's6tf 


ARON P. BLISS, Swan Creek stock farm, 
breeder of thoroughbred Shorthorns, Stock 

for sale. Correspondence solicited and prompt- 
ly answered. C. S. Baldwin, Manager. P. O. ad- 
ress, Saginaw, Saginaw Uo., Mich. AU22-26 








& J. CHANDLER, breeders of Shorthorn 
a cattle, Shropshire sheep and Essex swine. 
Stock forsale. Correspondencesolicited. Jerome 





4 D. DeGARMO, Highland, Oakland Co., 
¥.. breeder of Shortnorn Cattle. Stock farm 
half a mile north of siation. Young stockfor sale 
at reasonable prices. my15-6m* 





J LEELAND, Rose Corners, Oakland Co, 

« breeder of Shorthorn cattle. Stock of both 
sexes for sale. Correspondence rolicited. P.O. 
address Fenton Genesee county. je6-ly 


®. COOK, Brooklyn, Jackson Co., breeder 
rs. of Shorthorn Cattle. Good families repre- 
nerted. Bull Major Craggs at head of herd. 
Choice young bulls for sale. A22ly 








A RTHUR ANDERSON, Monteith, Allezan 
. Co., breeder of Shorthorn cattle, established 
15 years, with Oxford Count 57326 by Imported 
Wild Eyes Connaught 34099 at head. Corres- 
pondence solicited. 


Galloways. 








ALLOWAY BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
of the State of Michigan. President, Thos. 
Wycoff, Davisburg; Vice-President, L. B. Town- 
send, lonia; Secretary and Treasurer, C. T. 
Wickes, Stanton. Choice recorded stock for 
sale. Correspondence invited. jadly 








Jerseys. 


ERSEY OATTLE BOR SALE. For cata 

logues apply to Isaac Marston, Detroit, 

Mich., or to Spencer = ~ cas Mich.» 
mral :ly 


LJ MITIE BROS. Eagle, Meadow Brook herd of 
Jerseys. Stock of the highest quality and of 
the best straing. Houdan chickens. 230-ly 











J.G@. DWAN, Honover, high-class Jerseys 

» of the Hioter-Alphea and Grand Duke 

Alexis strains. Pedro Star 11236, son of Pecro 

$187, at the head of the herd. Registered Merino 
Sheep. a3-ly 








Devons. 





R G. HART, Lapeer, breeder of Percheron 
. and Standard-bred Trotting horses; Devon 
Galloway and Hereford cattle; Merino sheep and 
Cheshire pegs. All stock registered. Farm ad 
joining city limits; residence, and breeding and 
sale stables in the city. Come or write me. 








SHEEP.—Merinos. 





A. WOOD, Saline, breeder of thorough 
- bred Merino sheep. A large stock always 
on hand. Also Poland-China hogs; herd started 
from those of B.G. Buel, of Little Prairio Ronde, 
and G. F. Harrington, of Paw Paw. jal7-tf 


E. LOCKWOOD, Washington, Macomb 

County, breeder of Registered Merino Shean 
of Atwood Stock, descended directly from the 
Hammond flock. 
solicited. 


BURLINGAME & 8ON, be ns Shiawas- 

see Co., breeders of registered Merino sheep 
of Rich blood; also Shorthorn cattle. Stock for 
sale. Correspondence invited. 





Stock for sale. Corres; onceuce 








C E, WAKEMAN, Pontiac, breeder of Short- 
s horn @attle, Clydesdale horses, Poland- 
China hogs and 1 ee Down sheep. Stock 
of each for sale. Correspondence promptly 
answered. j26-ly 


G. LUCE & SON, Gilead, Branch Co., breed 
ers of Shorthorns. Families in the herd: 
April Morns, Phyllis, Miss WileygRose of Sharon 
and Blossoms. Correspoudencé solicited and 
promptly answered. d14-6m 








Farm, Howell, Livingston Co. Breeder of 
orthorns. Herd headed by Bates bull Baronet, 
Belle Bates 47411, Belle Duchees, Cambria’s Vic- 
toria, Stapleton Lage, Selinas and Bright Eyes 
families. Young stock for sale. June3-ly 


C'rerm, Ton FISHBECK, Lakeside Stock 
8 





8. BURNETT & SON. breeders of Short- 
horn cattle. All stock registered. Residence, 
four and a half miles east of Bancroft, Shia- 
wassee Co. Stock for sale. 





RANK MERRITT, Charlotte, Mich., breed- 
er of highly bred Shorthorn cattle, com- 
prising Kirklevingtons, Waterloos, Roan Duchess 
and Rose of Sharons, with the highly bred bull 
Lord Barrington of Erie 4th 70562 at head of 
herd, For further particulars call on or address 
as above. mch30-ly 


A. BRADEN, Victoria Stock Farm, Ban- 
s croft, Shiawassee Co., breeder of pure 
bred Shorthorns of the Victoria and Staple- 
ton Lass families. All stock recorded. Young 
stock of both sexes for sale. Correspondence 
solicited. j26- 


EORGE W. STUART, Grand Blanc, Gene- 

see Co., breeder of thoroughbred Shorthorn 
Cattle, Registered Merino Sheep, and Jersey Red 
Swine. Correspondence solicited. jai7-ly* 


8S. ALLEN & SON, breeders of Fine 
s Shorthorn Cattle; Lincoln Sheep, and 
Chester White Swine. P.O. address, Portland, 
Mich. jly21-6m 


R. BAOCKOUS, Springdale Stock Farm, Wil- 

s liamston, Ingham Co., breeder of thorough- 
bred Shorthorns, Vermont and Michi bred 
Merino Sheep and Percheron horses. Stock for 
sale. Cerrespondence solicited. jel7-ly 


H. HINDS, Stanten, Montcalm Co., breed- 
. er of Shorthorn Cattle and American Merino 
Sheep. je27-ly* 


ENRY BROOKS, Brooks Farm, Wixom, 

breeder of Shorthorn cattle. The follow- 

ing families represented: Pomona, Rose of 

Sharon and Phyllis. Correspondence promptly 
answered, d&s-ly 


AMES MOORE, Milford, Oakland Co., 

Mich., breeder of Shorthorn Cattle of lead 

ing tribes. Herd headed by Kirklevington 81757. 
Also Hambletonian and Percheron horses. 


























OHN C. SHABP, ‘‘Hiliside Farm,” Jackson. 

Breeder of Shorthorn cattle and Poland 
China swine. Families: Peri Duchess, Rose of 
Sharon, Young Mary, G me, Victorias, etc., 
with the straight Rose of Sharon bull, ‘‘ Sharon 
Duke of Bath No. 64449” at head of herd. Young 
stock for sale. Correspondence solicited. 


OHN McKAY, Komeo, Macomb Uo., breeder 
J of Shorthorn cattle. oung bulls and heifers 
for sale. Correspondence soli 





Mi. DEAN, Maple Avenue Stock Farm, Pe 

. wamo, Tonfa Co., breeder and dealer in !m- 
proved American Merinos. All stock registered 
and descended from Vermont flocks. Also regis 
tered Poland China Swine.. Stock for sale. Cor- 
respondence g£olicited, 


EVARTS SMITH, Ypsilanti, breeder of thor 

* oughbred Merino Sheep,registered in Vermoz! 

ter. Rams and ewes for sal¢ of my own bitec 

ing, together with recent selections from some ei 

the best flocks in Vt. Examine berore purchasins 
elsewhere, {a31-8m 


J S. WOOD, Saline, Washtenaw Co.. breeder 


of Vermontand M’chigan registerec thorough 
bred Merino sheep. Stock for sale, 


W. MILLS, Maple Ave. Stock Farm, Sa- 
s line, Washtenaw Co., breeder of Vermont 
re6istered thoroughbred sheep. Atwood ram 
Peerless at head of flock. Also breedez of Po- 
laud China swine. Correspondence solicited. 


R HATHAWAY, Addison, Lenawes Co.,Mich 
Breeder of thoroughbred American Merine 
sheep, registered in Vermont and Michigar: Regis 
ters. Rams and Ewes for sale of my own bresd- 
ing, together with selections from some cf tk¢ 
best focks in Vermont. Correspondence zolicited. 


0. LOMBARD, Addison, Lenawee Co., breed 
er of Vermont and Michigan registered thor- 
oughbred Merino sheep. Stock for sale. Caor- 
respondence invited. 216-ly 























Snropshire Sheep. 








A’ I go to England in 
June, to import sheep, 
; I offer without any reserve 

if, 2 all my choice Shropshires 
Ate in lamb or lambs beside 
HeMa them, at a bargain. Come 
yh Ai and see the Bingham flocks 
ABD AN bb before buying. All stock 


es delivered to destination. 
: C. 8. BINGHAM, 
Vernon, Mich. 
J CORBITT, Ionia, breeder of first-class 
s Shropshire sheep of registered stock. 
Stock for sale. 829-ly 


WORD TO YOU. I will continue to fur- 
nish the best Shropshires to be had, as low 

=e can be bought. Free delivery to any 

point in Michigan. 

jly21-88 W.J. GARLOCEK, Howell, Mich. 


EO. W. BUTTON, Flushing, Mich., breed 
er of Shropshire sheep from imported stock. 
Ram Chief, bred by Minton, of England, at 
head of my flock. Some choice rams and a few 
ewes forsale. Stock registered. Inspection in- 
vited, 8l-ly 


AVIN LONGMUIR, Bannockburn Stock 
Farm, Pontiac, Mich., Tenpostes and Brceed- 
er of Registered Shropshire Sheep. Stock for 
sale. Write for particulars. f13-ly. 


F. RUNDEL, Birmingham, Oakland Co., 
* importer, breeder and dealer in thorough- 
bred Shropshire sheep. Stock registered. I {m- 
portmy — direct from England. Correspond- 
ence promptly answered. 


LESSITER, Cole, Oakiand Co., breeder of 

Shropshire Down Sheep, register-a ana un- 
registered ; also Shorthorn Cattle, Stuck for eale 
at reaeonable prices and terms, 























DAVIDSON Tecumseh, Lenawee County, 
M. breeder of Shorthorn Cattle. <A few 
choice young females for sale. Alsosome young 
bulls. Correspondence will receive prompt 
attention. Herd headed by Peri Duke 2d, and 
consists of Young Mary, Rosabella and Phyllis 
families. 


B. HAYES, Eldorado Stock Farm, breeder 
of Shorthorns of the Young Mary, Phyllis, 
etc., families. Young animals for sale. Also 
breeder of Norman Percheron stock with imp. 
Eldorado at the head of the stud. Co! dence 
solicited. P. O. address Muir Ionia Co. dilly 


SNOW & SON, Kalamazoo, breeders of 

s Shorthorn cattle. Principal families: 

Young Marys, Phillis, etc., headed by the Bates 

bull Peri Duke 3d Young stock for sale. 
Correspondence promptly answered. 


O K. PETTINGILL, Plymouth, Wayne Co., 
. 











breeder of Shorthorn cattie. ull 2d 
Michigan Duke at head of herd. Stock for sale. 
Correspondence solicited and will receive 
prompt attention. 013-ly 


OHAFFEE, B Shiawaaesee Co., breeder 
of Shorthorn cattl lerinoSheep and Poland 
swine Al. stock recorded. Stock for sale 


H. ELLINWOOD, Kose Corners, P. O. ad- 

, dress Fentonville, Genesee Co., breeder of 
Bhorthorns. Stock of both sexes forsale. Cor- 
respondence will receive prompt attention. n26 26 


\HE COLLEGE FARM, Agricu!tural Vol- 
lege, Mich.. breeds Shorthorns of the fol- 
lowing families: Victoria Duchess, Kirk- 
levington, Van Metre and Flat Creek Young 
Mary, cess, Rose of Sharon, and Harriet. 
Fennel Duke 2nd of Side View 69731 heads the 
herd. Also Poland-Chinaswine and Southdown 
o—- Good animals usually on sale. Address 
Sam’! Johnson, Sup’t of the Farm, 828-ly 


J. BARTOW, P. O. address East Sagi- 

x naw, Michigan, breeder of Shorthorn 

cattle. Stock for sale at reasonable prices. In- 

spection of the herd and correspondence re- 
spectfully invited. 013-ly 


M. BALL, Hamburg,Livingston Uo., preed- 

er of Shorthorns. Principal families: Rose 
of Sharon, Young Mary ; Young Phyllis andCruik- 
shank. Also breeder of thoroughbred American 
Merinos of the best blood’ as well as the most 
thoroughly practical. 




















FOR SALE CHEAP, 


20 GRAND YOUNG 


Shorthorn Bulls, 


ALL THE GET OF 


Grand Duke of Woodburn No. 86825. 


COME AND SEE THEM. 


JAS. M. TURNER, 


Springdale Farm, Lansing, Micb. 


SHORT HORNS 


FOR SALE. 


Bulls, heifers, cows and calves ef choice milk: 
ing strains and sired b high-bred bulls. For 
particulars address 


B, J. BIDWELL. 


XYecumseh, Mic:, 





my4tf 


Shorthorn Bulls For Sale. 


Sired by Proud Duke of Fairview 20720, and 
Lord Barrington Hillhurst 62431, out of Yount 
Mary, Phyllis, Lady Elizabeth, Peri Duchers an¢ 
Rose of Sharon cows. Also a few cows ant 
heifers. Reliable catalogues always on hand fo: 
CURTIS & SON: 


distribution, 3 
Addison, Lenawee Co., Mich. 
Addison ia on the new Michigan and ( hie 
Rallroad. Farr connected with State Teleph mt 








C. WIXOM, Wixom, Oakland Co., breeder 
e of Shorthorn Cattle of the Kirklevington 
Hilpa, Flat Creck Marys, Cruikshank, Rose o 
Sharon, Aylesby Lady, Phyliis, Rosemary, 
Duchess of Sutherland, Lady elen, and other 
families, headed by the pure Bates Barrington 
bull Barrineton Duke 7th No. 72667. 


M. FISHBEOK & SON, Howell, breeders 

of Shorthorn cattle. Principal families: 
Kirklevington, Darlington, Strawberry and Vic- 
toria. Herd hesded by the Bates bull 3d Mar- 
quisof Longwood (Vol. 33), Stock for sale. 
Write for prices. 





FN my one BROS,, Chubbs Corners, im- 
porters, breeddrs and dealers in Shropshire 
sheep. Stock for sale at all times. Inspection 
of stoek and correspondence solicited. 


OBERT R. SMITH, Howell, breeder of 
and dealer in registered Shropshire sheep. 
Stock alwaysfor sale. Terms to suit customers. 


A. BIXBY, Lake View Stock Farm, South 

s Haven, breeder of Shropshire Sheep from 
imported stock. Allregistered. Largest dock in 
Western Michigan. Inspection invited. f16-1y 


7 cae BROTHERS, Dexter, Wash- 
tenaw Co., dealers in imported and breed- 
ers of registered and unregistered Shropshire 
sheep. tock always for sale at reasonable 
prices. Correspondence solicited. may 25-ly 

















HOGS.—Berkshires & Suffolks. 


ZRA BROWN, Enclishville, Kent County, 
breeder of Berkshire «wine of the best known 
recorded stock. Stock for sale. 230-26 


EO. 8S. MARCY, Portland, breeder of first- 
class registered Berkshire Swine and 
thoroughbred Merino Sheep. Stock for sale. 














Poland-Chinas. 





U. BOWEN, Wixom, breeder of pure-bred 
s Poland-China swine. All breeders record- 
ed in Ohio P.C. Record. Choice stock for sale. 


(. W. Jones, Richland, Mich. 
My breeding stock all recorded 
in both the Ohio and American 
Poland-China Records, 


F. HARRINGTON, Paw Paw, breeder of 

pure-bred Poland-Chinas, All stockin Ohie 
P.C. Record. Breeding stock not akin for sale, 
Also breeding registered Merinosheep. Corret- 
pondence invited. 


W. INMAN, Ypsilanti, Washtenaw Co. 

. breeder of Poland-Chinas of the most pop- 
ular strains. Some superior young pigs for sale. 
Also Merino sheep. All stock bred from re- 
corded animals. Correspondence solicited. 


ENRY M. MORSE, Union City, Mich. 

Pure Poland-China Swine. Stock recorded 

in Ohio Record. Special rates by express, 
Tecumseh 2d 6155 and Zack 4494 in use. 


RUE BROTHERS, Armada, Macomb Co. 
breeders of Poland-China swine. Breedin 
stock all of choice families. All stock racorde 

Write for prices. £25-1y 























Chester- Whites. 





W. TUBBS, Delhi Mills, Washtenaw Cx., 

a breeder of pure Suffolk Swine. Choice 

a sale. Correspondence promptly aa 
awered. 











Holstein-Friesians. 





M. * CHRLING. Monroe, breeder of pure 
P | Holetcin-Friesian cattle. Stock for sale. Cor- 
respondence and personal inspection solicited. 





Small Yorkshires. 


M. HILBERT, North Lansing, Clinton 

s Co., Mich. breede: of Small Yorkshire 

igs of best known strains of blood. All breed- 
ng stock recorded, Stock forsale. my%0-ly 








K. SEXTON, Howell, mporter and breed- 
-erof thorough bred Holstein-Friesian Cattle. 
Stock farm, three miles scath, ol8-ly 


L. WEBBER, East Saginaw. Herd 

a mostly imported, selected in Holland for 

Mr. H. KE. Boardman by Mr. Cornelius Baldwin, 
of Ohio. Choice animals for sale. 











Herefords. 





DWIN PHELPS, Maple Place Farm, Pon 
tiac, Oakland Co., breeder of Hereford Cat- 
tleofmos popularstrains. Waxwork 6320 (6250) 
at head of herd. Stock of both sexes for sale at 
reasonable prices. fl4-ly 


HOMAS FOSTER, Elm Grove Stock Farm 
T Flint, Genesee Co., breeder of Hereford cat- 
tle (Lord Berwick 2d at head), Cotewcld and 
Shropshire Sheep, Berkshire swine, Road 
Trot horses, with stallions Flint and Mam. 
brino J a in the stud, with eleven mares of 








Mambrino and Hambletonian breeding. Stock 
for sale. m27-ly 





'88-Summit Poultry Farm,—'88 
Barred Plymouth Rocks 


- -AND— 


LACED WYANDOTTES. 


A large and fine stock of Plymouth Rock 
breeding cockerels and pullets for winter sales. 
Also a few very nice Wyandotte cockerels. 
Eggs for hatching from either variety at $2 per 13 
or $3 for 26. Address 


0. F. R. BELLOWS, 
Yrsiuanti, MicH. 
M. THORNTON, Northville, Mich., live 


x stock and general auctioneer. Sales made 
in any part of the country at reasonable rates. 


06-tf 








Good references. 





GREENVILLE, MICH., 
OWNER OF 


Challenge Herd of Poland China Swine, 


Also Breeder of Victoria Swine, 


Terms on application. All stock eligible to 
registry. This herd is descended from such 
noted hogs as Black Jo No, 8441, Anson No. 
10479, Jenny Lind No. 23508, and Pride of the 
Valley No. 10122, and other leading strains; all 
recorded in Ohio Record. One hundred March 
and April pigs forsale. Prices to suit the times. 
Special rates by express. s1-tf 


L. W. &0. BARNES, 


— PROPRIETORS OF — 


“LAKE VIEW” STOCK FARM, 


Byron, Shiawassee Co., Mich. 











Mae 


Breeders of pure bred Poland-China swine ang 
registered Merino sheep. Swine recorded in O. 
P. C. Record. Our herd is one of the finest and 
best bred herds in the State, and has taken more 
premiums at the Michigan Stato Fair in the past 
five years than any other herd. We breed onl 
from animals of fine —— as Well as gilt-edg 
pedigrees. We have now for sale a superior lot 
of young boars and sows, dark in color and of 
fine quality. Pricesreasonable. Write, or come 
and see us. Special rates by express; 


WW =, 
Todd ImprovedChesters 


_ have been crowned 
King in the Show Ring 


Onthe farm with vs ma’ 
be seen avery fine floc 
of Shropshire sheep.For 
circular containing full 
articulars address 
* §8.H.TODD,Wake man,O 


For Sale---Shorthorn Bull. 


Iloffer for sale a young Shorthorn bull, willbe 
oneyear old March 26th, red, with a few white 
marks, sired by Peri Duke; dam Lillie Bell 
Airdrie 2d (Vol. 25, p. 817). Fine individual, 
Price very reasonable. Address 


Cc. C. WARNER, 
SALInez, MicH. 








m9-tf 


For Sale at Reasonable Prices. 


Two good young Shorthorn bulls. One a 
Knightly Duchess, sired by Barrington Duke 7th 
72607, calved March 31,1888. The other a Renick 
Rose of Sharon, also sired by Barrington Duke 
tth 72607. Bothred. Breeding withcut cloud 
or blemish. Address 


Cc. E. WAKEMAN, 


P ontiac, MicH. 





m2-tf 


Shorthorn Bulls for Sale 


A Good Lot to Select From and 
of Various Families. 





Choice bred young Shorthorn Bulls, of several 
families and different ages, for sale at reason- 
able prices. Catalogue on application. Call 
and see them or write for particulars. 


WM. STEELE, 


m9 IONIA, MICH 


A NECESSITY UPON EVERY FARM 
Economy, Exactness and Carefulnest 





Eyery farmer should have the means of weighing 
his produce before he sells it, and also what he buys 
Asa matter of economy there is nothing that wil) 
pay him better. The high price of scales prevents 
many ‘rom providing themselves with them, and 
they are thus at the mercy of every dishonest part) 
they may do business with. One of the very best 
makes of scales now on the market are those man- 
ufactured by the Chicago Scale Co., and for the 
benefit of those who read the Farm=zr we have ar- 
ranged with that company to supply orders sent 
tbrourh us at agreat reduction. The prices are se 
low that the saving of loss on a load of wheat, pork, 
wool, poultry or butter, will pay the entire cost, 
Just look at the prices below and judge for your 
selves, 

No, 1—Barr Scale. 


weighs from }4 pound to 900 pounds. Size of plat 
form 17 by 26 inches. 

Price $18 00, and Micon1e¢aN FARMER one year} 
With wheels $2 00 extra; or $20. 


Z Xe Veo 
Venera ath) Yf 


weighs fromone pound to 6,000 pounds (3 tons) 
size of platform 7 by 13 feet. 


Price $35, and MICHIGAN FARMER one year; 


weighs from two pounds to 10,000 pounds (5 tons}; 
sze of platform 8 by 14 feet. 

Price $4850 and Micui¢aN FaRM&R one year, 

Iv ordering, give the number of scale you select, 

Nos. 2 and 2 will tmelude the beam, box, and full 
directions for setting up: either of these scales can 
be used for hay, grain, coal, stock and merchap 
dise, the only difference is in the platferm. 

All will be boxed and delivered at the depot 
Uhicago without extra charge. Every scale wul De 
perfect and will be so guaranteed by we and the 
manufacturers, and the prices above are only ome- 
haif or one-third the usual prices for the same artle 
cles To get the scales at above prices of coursé 
the money must be sent to us, and the sender mua $ 
become a subscriber to the FaRMER. 

Address all orders to 


GIBBONS BROTHERS. 





DETROIT. MICH 
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June 15, 1889, 
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WE JUST MADE A FARMER OF JIM. 


—— -— 











ny MRS. W. B, AUSTIN. 


Four brave. brawny boys—and our fond, foolish 


hearts : 
Beat high in their joy and their pride; 


Four treasures immorta! intrusted to us 
To rear and to guard and to guide. 

It was ours to fathom the gifts of each mind, 
To study the depths of each heart, 

And discern, if we might, just the labor of life 
That Dame Nature designed for their part. 


We had pondered it long, but ‘twas settled at last 
That our Henry a preacher should be, 

And our John, you sbould see, for a lawyer was 

born, 

And our Joseph should make an M. D.; 

But the fourth was so quiet and queer in his way 
That ‘twas hard to decide about him, 

And we needed his help, so we said with a sigh, 
** We'll just make a farmer of Jim.” 


So the three went forth from the farm-yard gate 
In the kingdom of books to toil, 

To delve scholastic lore—while Jim 
He delved in tke farm's rich soil, 

Twas a goodly sum we had garnered by 
For use in this hour of need; 

°*Twas the savings slow of the frugal years, 
But*'twas spent with a reckless speed. 


"Twas a goodly sam—like the wind it went, 
And the three never Knew how we planned, 
How we worked and scrimped and struggled 

and saved 
To furnish their large demand. 
And Jim—how he toiled through the ceaseless 
round 
Till each wearisome day was done; 
Undaunted he by the scathing storm 
Or the noontide’s scorching sun. 


With plow ana sickle, through crowded days, 
He wrought till the fields were shorn, 

And girded in sheaves was the harvest’s grain, 
And garnered the golden corn. 

It was hard—so hard—through the weary months, 
Yet not fcomplaint from Jim, 

Though all went out to the three abroad, 
And nothing remained for him. 


Deeds grand and brave has the soldier done 
In the midst of the battle’s strife. 

Yet naught that is nobler will ere be known 
Than this patient, unselfish life. 

But ‘twas over at last, and from college halls 
Came forth the children three, 

Full of unknown words, and of high ideas, 
And of hopes for the days to be. 


And they went abroad on the world’s highway 
To learn that a language dead 
And their classic lore was 2 worthless stock 


To exchange for their daily bread. 
And what of Jim’ He had read in books 
Of the great 2nd good of yore. 


Of the glories of empire passed away 
And of nations to rise no more. 


But it was from the peges of Nature’s book, 
Ftom the blossom and bird and bee, 

From the soft green earth and the tender skies, 
From the mouniain and surging sea, 

That he learned of the deeper meaning of life, 
Learned its scheme and scope sublime, 

And in calms, tbat brood in the solitude, 
Learned the needs of the soul divine. 


Unfetteréd by rule of measure or school, 
His mind isoked up from the sod, 

And his thénghts grew broad as the universe, 
And deep as the things of God. 

And the people came and besought our Jim 
Of his knowledge to impart, 

And he taught with the simple eloquence 
That thrills through the human heart. 


And they bowed them down to this son of toil, 
Ard they cried that the nation’s need 

Was his steady brain and his noble heart 
And his honor in word and deed. 

And they came from the near and they came 

from the far, 

And they'wouldn't take “nc” from him, 

But they crownéd him with title and wealth and 

fatne, 
And they madeé a Statesman of Jim. 


a x * ¥ 


The years they are by. and I sit and sigh 
O’er the fate of the children three, 
For the werld’s been unkind to the lawyer born 
And the M. D..and LL. D.: 
I think of their starving, struggling lives, 
And then I think of Jim— 
And I thauk the Lord we had the sense 
To make a farmer of him. 
—Dairy World. 








iscelluncons. 








BUT THEN--- 





BY GRACE L. FURNISS, 


it allcama from our going to a matinee. 
Deacon Judkins, he said the theatre was 
immoral, or worse. But then—that didn’t 
hinder me from going, for the deacon makes 
a point of crowding on all sail, and bearing 
down on everything in creation that’s pretty 
or pleasant; moreover, he rooted up my faith 
in his judgment by saying right out in meet- 
ing, with his eye on my new bonnet, ‘‘that 
all bright colors was glaring abominations, 
specially red, which was more suited to the 
liveries of Satan tham the garments of con- 
sistent members.’”? And say3 I, after meet- 
ing, ‘‘Deacon, wouldn’t it be more consist- 
ent if you was to put a coat of whitewash on 
your live-stock? Looks dreadful bad,’’ says 
1, “to see four cows and a horse skipping 
about a deacon’s barn-yard in Satan’s 
liveries! Seems se, don’t it?’ 

Since when there’s. been 2 coolness betwixt 
us, and. a tendency to glare and contradict 
on both sides. So when Mary B. Gardener 
said she’d admire to go to a matinee if 
7twasn’t for what the deacon said, I fired 
up, and seys 1, ‘‘Mary B., I’ve lived thirty- 
four years in Hyasset, and never, from the 
time I was born, till Hiram died two years 
ago, leaving me free to touch the worldly 
goods he endowed me with on our wedding 
day—never in all that time did I do any- 
thing that wasn’t prudent, and cautious, 
and saving, and thrifty, and consistent, for 
fear of what some one would say, till I’m 
like one of my own old dresses; that side of 
me is worn white, and I’ve ripped up and 
turned, and now the other side of me is go- 
ing tohaveachance. I’ve never seen New 
York before—maybe 1 never shall again— 
and while I’m here I mean todo a hooter. 
That’s why I invited you to cruise along at 
my expense, and put up at the Coleman 
House, instead of stooping at home and 
shingling the barn, or putting the money in 
the bank. J’m sick of saving. As for the 
deacon,’”’ says I, ‘the ’ain’t never been 
appointed a committee to sit on my con- 
science, as ’ve heard of. But then—” says 
I, “don’t let me take you against your feel- 
yngs. It’s kind of a poor return after my bring- 
ing you, and giving you a real stylish suit of 
city clothes, and showing you all the sights. 
But then—” says I, very sarcastic, ‘‘you’re 
hard on twenty years old, and married two 
years, so it stands to reason you're better 

fitted to judge than me. Seems so.”’ 

‘Bat, Cousin Lydia,”’ interrupts Mary B., 


a 


“I’m not judging. I was only thinking of 

what Sarah Hodges would say. You know 

she’s always calling me frivolous and a 

gadabout, and pitying Frederick R. for not 

having a steady, sensible wife.’ 

‘Like her Sally,” says I, ‘‘who all Hyasset 
knows, flung herself at his head. Yes, it’s 

likely sho might talk if she knew. But then 

—lI hadn’t thought of telling her. Hyasset 

will be set up in gossip for the season when 

it sets eyes on our new things, especially 
that veil of yours, which is for allthe world 

like those nets they wear trout-fishing in 
black-fly time, except its got roffles top and 
bottom.’’ 

“So it is,”? says Mary B., staring at her- 
self in the glass. ‘But it’s a real cute idea 
for these wide hats; and its becoming, isn’t 
it”? 

“Oh, fair to middling!’ saysI, for 1 wasn’t 
going to make her vain. Mary B. is dread- 
ful pretty, having a tangle of fluffy yellow 
hair and a skin like strawberries and cream. 
And her new things set her off so that every 
other woman we met would screw up her 
eyes at her, and whisper, like steam escap- 
ing, “paint! Which I considered highly 
flattering, for you'll never find anybody who 
ain’t quite willing to admit that all your 
defects is perfectly patural, while at the 
same time they never seem to realize that a 
healthy skin is more dazzling than any paint 
going. But then—that’s neither here nor 
there. We settled to go to the theatre, and 
the next question was, where should we get 
dinner. 

“Oh, Cousin Lydia, not here,’’ says Mary 
B. “It’s so fearful marehing up that long 
dining-room, trying to pretend you don’t see 
all the people staring, andal! those solemn 
waiters eying you over. I s’pose they 
know we're from the country.” 

“No; it’s not that,’ says I; ‘‘for L’ve been 
watching ever since we’ve been here, and 
there’s just two ways of getting tothe tables. 
There’s the hasty style, as though you wa3 
very important and busy, which is very 
good, if you don’t happen to run into a 
waiter; and there’s the slow procession style, 
with the eyes fixed on vacancy and a sort of 
just-come-from-viewing-the-remains expres- 
sion, which is trying to all parties; and as 
neither is pleasant, we’ll go out and find 
some place where they’re not so stylish.’’ 

And so we did, finding a comfortable 
place called a ‘‘Dairy,” where we sat up to 
a counter, and the girl filled Frederick G’s 
bottle without any of the tittering that those 
hated waiters got off about it. 

Frederick G. is Mary B.’s baby—the ‘'G.”’ 

being used, Hyasset style, to distinguish 
him from Frederick R., his father, Freder- 
ick M., his grandfather, and Frederick L., a 
cousin—and a dreadful good child he is, too; 
so that we never thought of his being a 
hinderance, not once through all our cruise, 
till we got to the Moon Theatre and was 
reading a yellow bill by the door, which said 
that a matinee of the musical extravaganza, 
Puss in Boots, was to be given at two 
o'clock. Then it went on to remark that 
there was tobetwo hundred “knights in 
silyer armor,’’ and ob, I don’t know what 
all, and says I: 
“There, Mary B. There can’t be anything 
so very bad about a good old-fashioned fairy 
story like Puss in Boots, and I’m going to 
get thetickets. But then—’’ says I, ‘‘what 
ever are we to do with FrederickG.? It 
says, ‘Carriages may be ordered at five 
o’clock,’ and he never would be quiet three 
hours, even if there wasn’t anything in the 
play to scare him, such as shooting or 
screams. Think how we’d feel to have to 
take him out, with everyone turning their 
heads!’ 

“Vd be mortified io death,’’ says Mary B. 
‘‘And yet what could we do withhim? What 
do New York women do with their babies 
when they want to go to matinees? Cousin 
Lydia,’’ says she, very resolute, *‘there’s an 
easy way of doing everything else in this 
city, and the baby question is no new one, 
and I don’t believe but what there’s an easy, 
patent way of disposing of them tempora- 
rily. Perbaps that ticket man has an ar- 
rangement.”’ 

‘Seems likely,’”’? says I. ‘‘Anyway, I'll 
ask. And J’ll tell him we’ll take two tick- 
ets if he’ll take Frederick G., so as to make 
it a kind of object for him.’’ And so I did. 

My! but you ought to have heard him 
laugh! Said he wasn’t an orphan asylum. 

‘“‘Why I’d be knee-deep in infants if I 
went into that business,’’. says he. ‘Why 
don’t you send him—wherever you’re board- 
ing?” 

‘‘We’re not boarding,’’ says I, with digni- 
ty. ‘‘We’re stopping at the Coleman House; 
been there a week. As to sending him— 
send him how?”’ 

“By a messenger boy,’’ says he, winking 
to a man in the back of his office. 

“Send my baby by a boy who'd like as 
not set him down on the door-step and go to 
a fire! Never!’ says Mary B. “I know 
boys, sir.’’ 

‘Ah! but not messenger boys,’’ says he; 
“they are different from plain, ordinary 
boys.”’ 

At this the man behind him went off in a 
fit of laughter. And I said, very severe, for 
I thought they were trying to be fanny at 
our expense—says I—‘‘What is the exact 
difference between them?’’ 

“*‘Why, tho messengers are responsible to 
the company,” says he, ‘‘and are used to 
handling everything, from poodle-dogs up to 
coupon bonds.’’ 

“Then you’d advise us to trust them?” 
says I, “instead of taking our baby to the 
play?”’ 

*] advise nothing, madam,”’ said he, very 
short. ‘But children are a nuisance ina 
theatre. Will.you have tickets?” 

Well, his manner sort of upset me, 1 

8’ pose; for I took the tickets, and Mary B. 
and me went next door but two for a boy, 
without seeing anything out of the way in 
the idea. But then —we’d seen so many 
queer things done in the city that we was 
past surprise; and if anyone had said tele- 
graph, or telephone, or teleslide, the blessed 
child up town, we’d haye handed him over, 
and stood by to see it done. 
So Mary B. walked upto the young man 
at the desk, and says she, very off-hand, ‘I 
want a nice, steady boy to take my baby to 
the Coleman House.” 

“Certainly,’? says he, equally careless. 
“What name, madam? Mary B. Gardener. 
Allright. Here, 48, take this child to Cole- 
man House; leave it. Who shall he ask for, 


madam?”’ 
“Why, that’s so,”’ says Mary B. ‘‘Who 


shall he ask for?’’ 
“Why, 1 don’t know,” says1, meditating. 








“I s’pose, now, he couldn’t just sit there 
with him till we came, could he?” says I, 
very bland, to the young man. “Of course 
we’d pay him whatever was right.’’ 

“Yes, you could pay him by the hour,’ 
Says the young man. 

“But then—” gays 1, “he must be fed at 
three o'clock, and the boy must—’’ 

“Here, 48; come here and take your in” 
structions from this lady,” calls he, very 
curt. But then—I didn’t blame him a mite, 
for he was dreadful busy. 

Well, 48 came up smiling; and he was a 
real lovely boy, in a nice clean blue uniform. 
And he said he ‘guessed he'd get along all 
right, cause he was used to minding babies 
at home, and liked ’em; and wouldn’t go to 
any fires, or set Frederick G. down once till 
he reached the hotel.’”? And after promising 
allthis, he picked up Frederick G., who took 
to him at once, and putting the bottle in his 
pocket, started off whistling. 

‘And now,” says I to the clerk, ‘‘please 
give us a receipt kind of quick, because 
we're going to a matinee.” . 

“We don’t give any receipts, madam,”’ 
says he. ‘‘When the messenger delivers 
the goods he gets his check signed, and re- 
turns it tous, so that we know everything 
is correct.”? With that he went on writing, 
and seemed to think he’d settled everything 
satisfactorily. But then—he hadn’t, to my 
way of thinking; and I just give him a piece 
of my mind, and let him know we were not 
to be imposed on if we were from the coun- 
try. And when I got through he looked at 
me exasperated, scribbles a few words on a 
scrap of an envelope, shoves it at me, and 
sayshe: ‘There, madam, | think that is 
sufficient. Good-morning.’’ 

And this is what he wrote: 

‘Received in good condition, one baby. 
N.B.—Company not responsible for break- 
ages. All goods at risk of the owner.’’ 
Kind of an informal, queer-sounding re- 
ceipt, wasn’t it? But then—as I said to 
Mary B., ’twasn't really necessary to have 
it; and ’twas just as binding as though it 
had been a yard long. 

So she slipped it in her glove, and we 
marched into the theatre, congratulating 
ourselves on having disposed of Frederick 
G. in such a cityfied style. 

‘‘Now, Mary B.,’’ says I, as we settled 
ourselves in our seats and shook out the 
play-bills —‘‘now we'll see if the theatre is 
immoral or not; and we’ll also see what they 
mean by a ‘Musical Extravaganza.’ ”’ 

But then—we didn’t find out; for, as I 
said to Mary B., the dresses of the women 
was constructed on acool and economical 
pattern, and far from extravagant. ‘‘There 
is certainly no waste of material,’ says I, 
rather sarcastic. 

‘I s’pose they think if the gown looks kind 
of fluffy and fairy-like, its immaterial about 
the stuff,’’ says Mary B., blushing. 

And it certainly did. But then—it was 
dreadful pretty and funny, and I sha’n’t 
never forget it, specially the premiere dan- 
seuse, which, I believe, is French for the 
first old lady of the ballet. She featured old 
Nancy Quad (the last Indian in Hyasset) 
enough to be her twin, if you could picture 
Nancy decked out in a short white dress 
and a big blue hat, coming catacorned across 
a theatre on one leg, while the other beat 
time to the music, and she smiling deter- 
mined at the audience, as much as to say, 
**How’s that considering my years?’’ 


However, it was splendid. And whenthe 
curtain went down for good I could have 
cried, and Mary B. felt similar. 

‘Cousin Lydia, I'd liketo be a play-ac- 
tress,’’ says she, sighing; ‘‘seem3 like it was 
mcre interesting than being a farmer’s wife, 
and working f’rever and f’rever.”’ 

‘Don’t talk wild, Mary B.,’’ says I. 

‘*Well, 1 don’t care! I do think so,’’ says 
she, crowding out in the aisle, and jerking 
her elbow into a woman who pushed her. 


‘Look at that Pass-in-Boots girl,’’ says 
she, scowling. ‘‘She don’t have to cook, and 
milk, and churn, and scrub, and tend baby, 
and wear her life out in a desert like Hyas- 
set.’’ 

‘Don’t fly in the face of Providence,”’ 
saysI. ‘* ‘Elephants mustn’t dance on tight- 
ropes,’ and if you had been intended for a 
play-actress, Providence wouldn’t have lo- 
cated you in Hyasset. It’s all for the best.’’ 

‘Is it?’”? says she, dropping down the 
corners of her mouth. ‘*Well, I hope Provi- 
dence won’t put it into Frederick G.’s head 
to start another tooth to-night, for I don’t 
seem to feel inspired to sit up with him. 
There!” 

“Oh I guess he won’t,’’ says I, very sooth- 
ing; ‘‘and I guess we’d better step along 
kinder quick; it’s nearly dark. And Mary 
B.,”? says I, ‘‘p’r’aps we needn’t mention 
having been to the theatre. You know—’’ 

Here I shut my mouth witha snap, for 
right in front of us, advancing with a horror- 
struck expression, was Sarah Hodges, who 
owed Mary B. a grudge for cutting her 
daughter out, and was the biggest gossip in 
Hyasset. Of course ’twasn’t any use to 
pretend we did’nt see her, so 1 put a bold 
face on it, and rushed right up to her, and 
gays I, ‘‘Well, now, who’d have thought of 
seeing you here, Sarah?”’ 

‘I cal’ate you didn’t,’’ says she, eying the 
theatre very grim. Then dropping her eyes 
to our clothes, she eyed them cross-eyed, 
and says she, ‘‘You seem to have done con- 
siderable shopping.’’ 

“‘Of course we have,’’ says I, with a pity- 
ing look over her from bonnet to shoes; ‘‘and 
Is’pose you’ve come to get your summer 
things too?’”’ Which was mean of me, ’cause 
I knewshe had that slate-colored alpaca suit 
made by Miss Meeger, a nice woman, but a 
dreadful poor hand to fit. She couldn’t 
never seem to keep her mind on who she 
was planning for, so ten to one your dress 
would maybe fit some one in the next parish, 
but was painful to behold on you. But 
then— 

“I came to gat anew set of ‘uppers,’ and 
got a lovely one for twelve dollars,” snaps 
Sarah. Here she smiled very bitter, and 
showed us the new uppers, glistening like 
a row of tombstones seen through the little 
endofaspy-glass. ‘‘As for clothes,”’ she con- 
tinued, in a higher key, “‘I consider Hyasset 
thiogs more suitable for a farmer’s wife than 
city things,” says she, glariag at Mary B.’s 
French Directory hat and coat and my new 
Irish p2asant circular, of the cut of Conne- 
mara. 

‘‘Every one to their taste,” says I, very 
careless, ‘* These are our ‘come-seldom-high- 
old-festival’ things, and we don’t cal’ate to 
feed chickens, nor churn, and so forth, in 
’em; but we do cal’ate not to go to meeting 





looking like we’d been washed in by the 


tide,” says 1, pointing this remark by anoth- 
er look at her sacque, which looked as though 
it had a gathering-string in each seam. 
“H’m ! indeed !’’ says she, snapping down 
her new uppers very vicious. ‘* Well, 1 
guess Hyasset can bear it, There’s & prov- 
erb you remind me of, ending, ‘are soon 
parted.’ And you've been to the theatre too, 
haven’t you?” 

‘“‘T have,” says I, very calm; for I wasn’t 
going to let her see 1 was provoked at having 
her know it. 

‘‘H’'m! Well, it’s none of my affair,’’ says 
she, 

“'That’s a fact,’’ says I. 

‘Bat I must say,” says she, ‘‘that it’s a 
very queer place for two consistent church 
members to go. And, good gracious! where’s 
Frederick G.?” says she suddenly. 

‘‘He’s at our hotel, in good hands,’’ I 
said, giving Mary B. a nudge, “and it’s time 
we were there too, as we’re going back to- 
morrow, and have all our packing to do. 
So we’ll say good night. S’pose we’ll see 


kind of a hint that we should part. 


But thea—Sarah wasn’t taking hints, 
Says she: ‘Oh, I'll walk right along with 
you. l’ve got through my errands, so J’)l 
have a plenty of time to see Frederick G. 
My! he’s just too cute! As my Sally says, 
it’s a wonder Mary B. can bear him out of 
her sight. But Sally is different from most 
girls.’’ 

‘Yes, she’s further along in years than 
most of ’em,’’ says I, very composed. ‘I 
s’pose she’s about give up all ho—um—idea 
of marrying now, hasn’t she?’’ 

“7 don’t know about that,’’ says Sarah, 
tossing up her head. ‘‘She could be engaged 
this minute if she’da mind to. But she’s 
not in such a hurry as some.”’ 

**Seems so,’’ says I, very cordial—‘‘seems 
so. But here we are at our hotel; and 1 
won't ask to have you come in,’’ says I, very 
pointed, ‘‘for its late, and we're all beat 
out.”’ 

‘* Well, I’m beat out too,’’ persisted Sarah, 
“so Dll step in and ses Frederick G. while 
I’m resting. Unless,’ says she, with a 
screwy smile—‘‘unless there’s something you 
don’t care to have me see.’’ 

‘*T don’t call to mind any secret murder 
or whatever,’’ says I, dryly, with an exas- 
perated look at Mary B. ‘‘So step into the 
parlor, and we'll wait there while Mary B. 
gets the key from the office.’’ 

‘*Seems to bea nice little hotel,’’ says 
Sarah, sitting down and staring about very 
patronizing. ‘How much might you pay?” 

“Tmight pay ten dollars a day if I had 
one of the best rooms,’’ says I, ‘but I 
haven’t, so I pay four dollars.’’ 

‘*Well, that ain’t much,’ says Sarah, ‘‘for 
two people and a baby.’’ 

**Tt’?s only for the room,’’ says I, ‘* meals 
is extra.’? Which 1 never should have said 
if [hadn’t been so worried, for Hyasset 
would cousider it wilful waste; but my mind 
wasn’t on Sarah, and that’s afact. I was 
dreadful afraid Mary B. would let out about 
the messenger boy, and I knew just what a 
story Sarah would make of that. As for 
Sarah, she felt there was a mystery of some 
kind, so she was talking equally at random ; 
and so we had it back and forth till Mary B. 
flew into the room, white as a sheet, dropped 
intoa chair, and gasped out, ‘** Frederick 
Gq.” 

‘*What about him?’’ says I, scared to 
death. 

‘*The boy—hasn’t been here at all !’? she 
panted. ‘*What shall we do? ob, Cousin 
Lydia! Cousin Lydia!’’ 

‘*Boy? Hasn’t brought him? 
that?’ cried Sarah. 

But then—I didn’t stop to answer her, 
but flew to the office, Mary B. after me, full 
tilt, and following her Sarah ,wild with cu- 
riosity. 

** Do you mean to tell me that Mary B. 
Gardener’s baby hasn’t come home yet?’’ 
says I, to one of the clerks. ‘‘ He left us at 
half past one, promising to come straight 
here.’’ 

‘There has not been any child sent here 
to-day,’’ says he, very decided. 

‘*Excuse me, sir, but you’re mistaken,’’ 
says I. ‘We sent Frederick G. up by a nice 
boy and a bottle of milk ina blue uniform 
who is responsible by the company. But 
then—there’s no trusting boys, and we’ve a 
receipt anyway, and we demand that child—”’ 

‘Pardon me, madam,’’ he interrupted, 
“there is no child here.”’ 

‘* Parhaps there’s a bottle of milk in a blue 
uniform loose about the hotel, Charley,” 
says a very pert young fellow, who was lean- 
ing on the counter staring at Mary B. 

‘*Be quiet! Don’t you see this is not a 
joke?”’ says the clerk, very fierce. Then, 
turning to Mary B., says he: ‘* You say you 
sent your child here by a messenger and got 
areceipt. Kindly let me see it.’’ 


‘Sent Frederick G. by a messenger? Well! 
well! well! ’? groaned Sarah. 

‘*You hush up, Sarah Hodges!’’ says I, 
turning on her so sharp that she jumped. 
‘*And hand over that receipt, Mary B.,’ 
says I. 

‘*Oh yes, the receipt. Here it is,’’ says 
Mary B., fumbling in her glove in a dazed 
way, and handing overa scrap of paper to 
the clerk, who took it, and kept on calling, 


“Front! coupe for 214, Front! tell that 
lady we can’t go through all that rigmarole. 
Her guests must be shown into the parlor. 
Front! show this gentleman No. 12.”” And 
go on, till he had to stop for breath, when he 
looked at the scrap of paper Mary B. had 
given him, and says he, with a half smile: 
‘*This isa theatre check, madam. Now 
kindly step in the reseption-room,”’ says he, 
coming out from the office and leading the 
way. ‘' Now give me the receipt,’’ says he, 
shutting the door in the face of the gaping 
loungers. ‘You see, the boy has proba- 
bly forgotten the address, and your receipt 
will have his number and office on, so we 
can telephone over and find out where he 
is.’’ 

‘* But I gave it to you,” says Mary B. 

‘Oh, this isa theatre check,” says he, 
very impatient. 

‘* A theatre check,’”’ groaned Sarah. 

‘A theatre check!’ shrieked poor Mary 
B., tearing off her gloves, and hunting wild- 
ly through her pockets and bag. ‘It’s gone! 
gone! and my baby is lost!’ with which she 
improved matters by going into strong hys- 
terics. 

‘*Great Scot! Here, Front!’ cried the 
clerk, opening the door. ‘ Two of you boys 
carry this young lady toher room —139. And 
you,”’ says he, turning round very sudden to 


What’s 





Sarah—*‘you are of no use here; you go and 


you on the train to-morrow,’’ says I, as a. 


help Mrs. Gardener, while this lady and ; 
straighten out this matter.” 

And Sarah let him bow her out as meek 
8 Moses, Bat then—he was a powerful 
masterful man, used to having his own way. 

‘* Now,” says he to me, ‘‘you seam to 
have a head on your shoulders. Where did 
you leave this child, Mrs.—er-~’’ 

*Parvine,”’ says [—‘‘Lydia Parvine.”’ 

‘Well, Mrs Parvine, where was this of- 
fice?” 

‘* Next dour but two to the theatre,”’ says 
I, feeling that things would go all right now 
we had a man at the helm. 

‘* What theatre?’”’ says he, impatient, 

‘*7 don’t know,’’ says I, which sounded 
foolish. But then—I didn’t know, having 
lost my senses almost frum fright and anx- 
lety. 

‘* Uptown or down?”’ says he. 

‘*] don’t know,’’ says I. 


‘*Grant me patience!’ says he. ‘* What 
do you know, madam?”’ 
**Nothing,’”? says I, dolefully; ‘but 


could’t I go round to all the messengers’ 
places till I hit the right one?’’ 

** Take you all night,’’ says he. ‘* Mean- 
time this confounded baby may be lost, ran 
over, drowned. I never heard of such a per- 
formance—never! Just like a woman. I 
tell you,’’ says he, with a triumphant look, 
‘*We'll put the affairin the hands of the 
police. Ought to have done that first. Wait 
here, and I’1l telephone them.’’ 

‘Stop, sir!’ Icried. ‘*I won’t have it. 
There never was a Gardener in the hands of 
the police yet, and poor little Frederick G. 
sha’n’t be.’’ 

‘* But you don’t understand,”’ says he. 

‘I understand too well,’ says I, rushing 
at the door. ‘ I’ll go myself.” 

‘Wait, Mrs. Par— Oa, the deuce! Mrs- 
—What’s your name?’ cries he, running 
after me. ‘‘ Wait. Take a bell-boy with 
you, you'll get lost too.’’ 

‘* lve had a genteel sofliciency of boys,’ 
says I, and slammed the door ip his face, 
and set off buck-a-tilt down the street. 

To be Continued. 
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A Pair of Silver Handcuffs. 


Thera is a Le Droit Park young lady who 
wears a unique bracelet. It is a pair of sil- 
ver handcuffs of the most approved pattern, 
and joined by a short silver chain. They 
were presented to her by Inspector Byrnes, 
of New York City. She had then on at Car- 
roll Hall the other afternoon, where a re- 
hearsal of the minuet for the repetition of 
the ‘* Mother Goose’’ entertainment was in 
progress. 

A well-known and popular East Washing- 
ton gentleman and the beautiful daughter of 
a prominent Democratic official were present, 
and laughingly requested to be handcuffed 
together. Their request was complied with, 
and the owner of the handcutfs took her 
place in the minuet. 

It was alla great joke and very, very 
amusing, but by the time the minuet had 
been running for half an hour the handcuffed 
ones were ready to be released. But the 
custodian ofthe key was not ready. She 
was obstinate. Totheir entreaties she turned 
adeafear. She was very busy. She had to 
attend to the minuet. They had been anx- 
ious to be handcuffed. Surely they weren’t 
tired of each other’s company so soon? 

So she danced another half-hour, while the 
unwilling couple put in their time hating 
her, hating each other and hating themselves. 
An hour. Wouldn’t she please set them 
free? No, indeed! They were her prisoners, 
They appealed tothe young lady’s mother. 
She was powerless. Her daughter had been 
brought up modern fashicn. 

Then the young lady teased them. She 
made ostentatious presence of going home. 
She said the key was lost. She was very 
much perturbed over the loss of the key; she 
valued the key very highly. She searched 
for it high and low. Wouldn’t people please 
help her to find her key. It would be so 
dreadful if they had to stay handcuffed the 
rest of their lives. They would have to go 
to a blacksmith shop and have her beautiful 
bracelets filed all to pieces. Why didn’t 
they mind their own business anyway and let 
her bracelets be on her own wrists where 
they belonged? 

Finally, after about two hours of tenter- 
hooks and anguish, the sly minx found the 
key and set the suffering couple loose. Bat 
the gossips do say that a promising match is 
nipped in the bud. The lady and gentleman 
got a fair idea of each other’s disposition and 
temper under provocation, which effectually 
settled all thoughts of a further trial.— 
Washington Post. 
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She Ruled the Roost. 


Never did the heroine of a play receive 
such sympathy from the spectators as was 
accorded the leading lady of a little scene 
enacted at the Leland Hotel in Chicago, says 
acorrespondent of the Minneapolis Journal. 
During the afternoon an attractive couple 
entered the hotel. The young man was 
about 25 years of age. Heappeared out of 
place in the hostelry. ‘The most showy fea- 
ture of his attire wae a huge white necktie. 
The young lady was taller and more portly 
than her companion, and possessed a very 
ruddy complexion. 

Toa casual observer it was evident that 
both were from the country and that they 
were about tu take part in an event of great 
import to them. The young man approach- 
ed the clerk and said he wanted to register 
‘Fred Hastings and friend.’’ 

Mr. Squires dipped his pen in ink, when 
his guest exclaimed: ‘‘Hold on, you needn’t 
write that. You wait an hour and I’!! write 
that different.’’ 

He ordered a cab and drove to the house 
of a preacher, returning in about an hour. 

‘Now I’ll register,’’ he said, as he smiled 
broadly, and wrote ‘Fred Hastings and 
Wife,’’ with a big W. 

The newly married gentleman then joined 

Mrs. Hastings in the reception room. He 
was not seen again till about 6 o’clock, when 
he skated across the rotunda like a man on 
rollers. He was brimfal of happiness, com- 
bined with other good things. It seems that 
he had surreptitiously crooked his elbow 
many times during the afternoon, and the 
last *‘geeser’’ was telling. 
Standing in the center of the rotunda he 
pulled a large wad of money from his in- 
side pocket and declared he intended to 
“blow” itallin. Tuis was Mrs. Hastings’ 
cue, and she emerged from the reception 
room and walked straight to her hubby, In 
silence she gazed fiercely at him for a few 
seconds. 











The spectators, and there were many, look. 
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ed on and wondered. The suspense was 
broken by the leadiug lady, who, with a 
swoop, grabbed her bad-acting husband by 
the arm. 

‘Come on,’’ she ordered. ‘You are mar- 
ried now and you can’t cut up any monkey 
shines with me.” 

Meekly he followed the ‘‘man of the 
house’’ to the elevator, and they were soon 
lost to sight. ‘The scene was intensely dra- 
matic and hugely enjoyed. 





Too Many. Calls on the Lawd., 
‘*And thar’s some of us who run to the 
Liwd too often,” said the preacher. ‘We's 
dun botherin’ Him with trash and tryin’ to 
shoulder off our burdens. It won’t do you 
"uns any good to fall on yer knees if yer 
mule gits sick or yer hogs stray away, or the 
cabin springsa leak. The Lawd hain’t up 
thar to be bothered with triflas, Hae’s a-ex- 
pectin’ everybody to have common sense, 
and to git out and doctor their own mules 
and hunt up their own hogs. 

‘‘There’s ole Steve Parshall, fur instance. 
He’s a-botheria’ the Lawd more’n all the 
rest of the folks in the county. If he has a 
bile on his leg he draps down and axes the 
Lawd to take it away. He'll hirea nigger 
to plant his co’n, and then, instead of gwine 
ter work at the weeds hisself later on, he’ii 
put in a hull hour axin’ the Lawd to gin bim 
afullcrap. I tell yethe Lawd hain’t gwine 
ter doit. Hehain’t up thar’ fur that pur- 
pose.” 

“Kin I pray when my old man is took 
sick?”’ asked a woman who had come alone. 

‘*That’s a-cording,” he answered. ‘Tne 
Lawd hain’t gwine ter send no angel down 
to tell ye to make a mustard plaster and git 
up a redness on yer ole man’s chist, and He 
hain’t gwine to put no handwritin’ on the 
wall tellin’ ye what’s good fur bilius fever 





clined, and, when I entere4, was engaged in 
slying chaffing his two captors. They in re- 
turn, looked upon him with something 
very akin to awe. The recital of his advent. 
ures fn Colorado, in Califoraia, in New 
Mexico and elsewhere made him in their 
eyes an awful wicked man—and an awfg) 
wicked man is always 80 interesting to the 
average duffer. He didn’t know exactly how 
to size me up at first, but presently he must 
have suspected that his talk was becoming a 
little too ailiy, for he stopped suddenly and 
called to one of the policemen: 

“IT think I'll write to Ma.” 

Paper and pencil were put before him. [py 
about fifteen minutes the supply of the 
former was exhausted. Ha called for more, 
As soon as it wa3 brought he remarked: 

‘Vil now write to the girly-girly.’’ 

He would have kept this up indefinitely 
had there not arisen just then a confused 
noise of voices on the outside of the tent, 
Amid the din you could hear threats which 
leit no doubt as to their intent. The gam- 
bier’s cheek blanched, but he regained his 
self-possession the minute he saw the chief 
of the police enter the tent with a rein; orca. 
ment of deputies. S:epping outside I saw 
about fifty cowboys, boomers and others 
who, as I afterward jfascertained, had been 
victim'zed by the gambler, and who had 
come with the intention of ‘‘ mauling” their 
man, if indeed they did not mean worse. 
“Any particular business in hand?” | in- 
quired of the man nearest to me, with as 
knowing a wink as I could summon. 
‘*Well,”’ replied the fellow unconcerned- 
ly, ‘‘the trouble is the cottonwood trees 
down in the bottom are not quite strong 
enough. The telegraph poles might do, and 
everybody here has got a rope. We could 
have a little fan, I think, if they’ll let as.’ 
It was with some difficulty that the gang 





or rheumaticks. He’s expectin’ ye to know 
all that and a good deal mo’, and prayers 
hain’t got nuthin’ ter do with it.’’ 

‘“‘My woman’s bin prayin’ fur rain,’’ said 
a farmer, who had come barefooted and 
witbout coat or vest. 

“She won’t git it!’ emphatically replied 
the preacher. ‘‘When the Lawd made this 
yere world in six days He fixed up the 
weather and set her going, and He doan’ hev 
nuthin’ to do with wetness or dryness. 
That’s Natur’, and yer ole woman kin w’ar 
her teeth out prayin’ and ’twon’t do no 
good.”? 

For twe long hours he discoursed and an- 
swered questions by turn, and for straight 
shots and horse sense he could not be sur- 
passed. Inclosing, he said: 

“T hain’t dun gwine ter ask the Lawd to 
help yer co’n or turnips, or to gin ye fine 
ciotbes and greenbacks. I’m gwine tohum- 
bly beg that He wil], in His own good way, 
make ye mo’ fitten fur the life ter come. 
Pore, fitless, sinful critters, let us kneel in 


prayer.’’ 
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The Age of Paper. 

We live in paper houses, wear p2per cloth- 
ing, and sit on paper cushions in paper cars 
rolling on paper wheels. We do a paper 
business over a paper counter, buying paper 
goods, paying with paper money or charging 
them up in paper books, and deal in paper 
stock on paper margins. We row races in 
paper boats for paper prizes. Wego topaper 
theatres, where paper actors play to paper 
audiences. . 

As the age develops the coming man will 
be more deeply enmeshed in the paper net. 
He will wake in the morning and creep from 
under his paper clothing on his paper bed, 
and put on bis paper dressing-gown and 
paper slippers. He will walk over paper 
carpets, down paper stairs, and, seating 
himself in a paper cha'r, will read the paper 
news in the morning paper. A paper bell 
will call him to his breakfast, cooked in a 
paper oven, served on paper dishes, laid on 
@ paper cloth on a paper table. He will wipe 
his lips with a paper napkin, and having 
put on his paper shoes, paper hat and paper 
coat, and taken his paper cane, he will walk 
on a paper pavement, or ride in a paper car- 
riage to his paper office. 

He will organize paper enterprises and 

make paper profits. He will go to Europe 
on paper steamships and navigate theair in 
paper balloons. He wiil smoke paper to- 
bacco in a paper pipe, lighted with a paper 
match. He will write with a paper pencil, 
whittle paper sticks with a paper knife, go 
fishing with a paper fishing rod, a paper line, 
and a paper hook, and put his catch in a 
paper basket. He will go shooting witha 
paper gun, loaded with a paper cartridge, 
and defend his country in paper forts with 
paper cannon and paper bombs. 
Having lived his paper life and achieved 
& paper fame and paper wealth, he will re- 
tire to paper leisure and die in paper peace. 
There will be a paper funeral, at which the 
mourners, dressed in paper crape, will wipe 
their eyes with paper handkerchiefs, and a 
paper preacher will preach a sermon in a 
paper pulpit from a paper text. He will lie 
in a paper coffin wrapped in a paper shroud, 
his name will be engraved on a paper plate, 
anda paper hearse, adorned with paper 
plumes, will carry him to a paper-lined 
grave, over which wil! be raised a paper 
monument. 





An Oklahama Gambler, 


They arrested one of the gamblers the 
other day, and 1 went to see him in 
the “‘pen.” I don’t know what the 
charge was against him, but presumably, he 
had been caught playing ‘‘ thimble-rig,’’ as 
what seemed to be the eviden2e of his crime 
—three split walnut shells—were conspicu- 
ously displayed on an adjoining table. 
* Thimble-rig,’’ I may remark in passing, 
and the so-called ‘‘ soap-game ’’ are the only 
games to which the Common Council ob- 
jects. All other games are tolerated, appar- 
ently. In fact, they epjoy the protection of 
the law and are regularly licensed. Thus, a 
game in which any singls bet is limited to 
25 cents pays a license of $5 a month. If 
the limit is 50 cents, the license is raised to 
$10; if above 50 cents, to $15. 

The Oklahoma City ‘*pen’’ is as yet a 
tent. Under its sheltering shade, behind a 
table, constructed of rough pine boards, sat 
the prisoner. He was a young man—scarce- 
ly twenty-five years old—but on his pitted 
face were outlined the vices and the exces- 
Ses of a lifetime. His present plight evi- 
dently did uot trouble him very much. ‘lo 
him it seemed rather like a huge joke to be 
guarded by a couple of gawky policemen 
fresh from the plow they had left less than 
@ month before in the cane-brakes of Ar- 





kansas, He was rather good-naturedly in- 


was induced to depart. 

On Monday the trial took place. The 
prisoner pleaded his own case, and I must 
confess that excepting that celebrated de- 
fence of gambling made by Barry Lyndon in 
his memoirs I never read or heard a defence 
more cleverly put than this was. The City 
Attorney was completely rattled, and it was 
evident before the trial had proceeded many 
minutes that the gambler had succeeded in 
gaining the sympathy cf the crowd gathered 
in the tent. They applauded the culprit, 
and encouraged him in every coneeivable 
way to be insolent to the presiding mazis- 
trate. 1t was in vain that the latter stamped 
with his feet and cried: 

‘Order, gentlemen, order; you must pre- 
serye order.’’ 

Tae prisoner argued the simple-minded 
City Attorney ont of his boots, as it were: 
denying the constitutionality of the proceed- 
ings in to‘o, and declaring that the judge 
had no more right to occupy the saat he did 
then, thsn he (the prisoner) had. 

‘* Fined $50 and costs,’’ calmly remarked 
the court as the gambler finishea his perora- 
tion. 

‘* Fifty dollars?” queried the gambler, with 
sadness not unmixed with indignation in his 
voice. ‘* Fifty dollars? Fine me $50? Only 
$50? Well, well, has it come to this?’’ 

‘* What do you mean, sir?” 

** Only $50!” continued the gambler, as if 
lost in thought or addressing an imaginary 
audience, ‘* weil, well, if this isn’t the great- 
est, the softest, the jaiciest snap going!” 
And then he delved into his pockets and 
produced roll after roll of bills. 

**Got any change for a $500 bili?’’ he re- 
marked carelessly. 

The little jadge reddens with anger and 
vexation. He has never seen a $500 bill in 
his life. 

‘The judgment is for $50 and costs, sir” 
—with emphasis on the ‘‘costs.”’ 

‘* What are the costs, any way?’’ inquired 
the prisoner. 

The costs are no more, probably than 35, 
but the little jadge is mad, and he proposes 
to make this impudent fellow fee! the full 
weight of his wrath. So he says in a voice 
trembling with emotion, while the crowd is 
scarcely able to repress a titter: 

‘* Twenty-five dollars.’’ 

‘* Twenty-five dollars—that makes alto- 
gether $75. Well, now, you’re talxing about 
a decent figure,’”’ coolly says the gambler. 
And then he puts down the money, and with 
a ‘‘ta-ta’’ walks out of the tent—a iree man. 

Half an hour afterward he has rigged up 
an able-bodied faro-game in the principal 
street of the town, and the little judge is 
facing his prisoner of the morning, witha 
pile of chips in front of him, anxiously 
watching the turn of the cards. 

Such is the power of the ruling passion in 
Oklahoma. —V. ¥. Tribune. 

en Pe 
The Andaman Islands. 


It may be interesting for lovers of the lus- 
cious banana to know, that while it is culti- 
vated most extensively in parts of tropical 
America, there is only one spot on earth 
where it produces seed—and that is in the 
Andaman Islands. The banana is cultivat- 
ed in luxuriant profusion in tropical Ameri- 
ice, between Key West and the Spanish 
Main. Itis most largely produced for ex- 
port, probably in Baracoa and Jamaica; but 
notwithstanding that it arrives from these 
localities to the United States at the rate of 
miliions of bunches per month, great steam- 
er loads, the plant can only be propagated 
there by cuttings, roots and ‘‘suckers,’’ but 
itcan be produced from seed in one place 
on earth only, and that is on the Andaman 
Islands. Why this is I am not able to say 

The Andamans are a group of thickly- 
wooded islands toward the east side of the 
Bay of Bengal, between 10° and 14° of 
north latitude, and about 93° of east longi- 
tude. The population is both barbarous and 
seanty, and the islanders bear no resem- 
blance whatever, either in physical features 
or language, to the neighboring Asiatic is- 
landers. 

In 1798, the Great Andamans received an 
Eoglish colony, but it was withdrawn, how- 
ever, in 1793. Since 1857, the Andamans 
have been a penal settlement for mutineers 
and criminals. In 1872, Lord Mayo, gover- 
nor-general of India, was assassinated here 
by the convicts. 

It is physically, however, that the Anda- 
mans deserve mention, not for anything in 

themselves, but from their being a portion 
of the jong archipelago, which, with Tirmos 
at its head, comprising the Moluccas, Cel- 
ebes, the Phillipines and Formosa on one 
side; and on the other side the Sanda Isles, 

Java, Sumatra, the Nicobars and the- Anda- 
mans, the outline only requiring to be filled 

up in imagination, in order to produce a 

peninsula, harmonizing more or less with 


the other southern projections of the world, 
Hindoostan, Africa and South America."’— 








Massachusetts Ploughman. 








--Mary I 
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(Continued from First Page.) 
any fruit growing region east of the Rockies. 


w. H. Horlburt—Michigan is reper 
well adapted to apple, pear, plum and mos 
of the fruits called for in the Northwest. 
Thess markets are within easy reach. 
Chicago is furnished with fresh green fruit 
the year round from some source. Apples 
are as cheapin Chicago in April as in 
November generally. 

J. F. Taylor—New York, with cheap 
freight, wil! compete with us on apples in 
the west. bananas compete with all 
other fruit; they will keep, and there is a 
growing demand for them; they can be 
shipped long distances in perfect condition. 

T. T. Lyon—The frait grown in the 
Northwestern States, or which is likely to 
be grown there in the future, will most 
likely be confined to the hardy varieties of 
apples. For some years past attempts to 
grow the hardy Russian apples have not been 
entirely successful. Nearly all the first im- 
portation of bads and cions from Russia 
were collected from localities along the coast 
regions. Later importations have been 
taken from a wider range of latitude. Hopes 
are entertained that better results may fol- 
low this experiment. Competition in the 
western market will most likely come from 
the south. Each year the varieties of fruit 
are increasing in number as well as the 
amount grown. With the great variety of 
fruit, with cheap transportation, the south 
will be our most formidable competitor. 
We may meet this by improving the quality 
apd manner of packing. 

The topic of “Insect enemies and reme- 
die3,”’ was then takea into consideration. 

J. G. Ramsdell—The strongest competitor 
in the field against whic we must contend 
is the vast araiy of iusects that prey upon 
trees, vines and fruit. They decrease the 

quantity, seriously affect the qualily, and 
greatly increase the expense of growing and 
packing. Spraying with arsenites seams to 
to be a very effectual remedy against their 
ravages, and I believe if followed up by fruit- 
growers generally, we can and will drive the 
enemy from our orchards, leaving the field 
clear for growing better fruit and at less ex- 
pense, thereby increasing pro‘t. 

R. Morrill—There is no question as to the 
existence of destroying insects. Of this fact 
we are constantly reminded. The reai ques- 
tion is how we best destroy them. That 
this can be effected if proper means are used 
there seems but little doubt. But this will 
require systematic aud united action on the 
part of fruit-growers. Spraying fruit tees 
at the proper time, and im an effectual man- 
ner, will destroy these pests. Six ounces of 
Paris green to 100 gallons of water is about 
right. It is important that every part of the 
foliage on the tree should be thoroughly wet 
with this mixture. For apples, spray at the 
time the blossoms have ali fallen off and the 
apple bas formed into shape; the blossom 
end is then up. The moth deposits her eggs 
in the calyx as soon as itis nicely formed. 
If the spraying is done at this time the solu- 
tion will reach nearly every ezg and destroy 
them. About ten days later the trees should 
receive a second spraying to insure entire 
success. Plum trees should be sprayed with 
this solution when in blossom, and repeated 
each week until the middle of June. This 
will prove effectual if properly applied. This 
remedy is effectual against nearly all the in- 
sects that infest fruit trees. ‘The cut-worm 
has of late made much trouble, and is really 
a great pest. Placing bandages of wool 
around trees prevents them from climbing 
up and eating out the buds of trees. Plac- 
ing flour mixed with poison on the ground is 
practiced by some. Plowing under buckwheat 
while in bloom is perhaps the most effectual 
means of exterminating this worm. I be- 
lieve in trying any and every remedy within 
reach. If diligently followed we may in 
time rid the country of many if not all of 
these pests. 

Joseph Lannino—I have ciscarded the old 
and slow process of jarring and now spray 
my plum trees; find it isa success. The mix- 
ture should not be too strong, but should be 
forced through al! parts of the tree until it is 
thorcughly drenched. When we come to 
believe that apple, pear, plum and psach 
can all be sprayed with this solution, then 
we shall have fewer worms and more perfect 
fruit. 

This closed the forenoon session. 

The first topic for the afternoon session 
was ‘*‘How New Fruits are Introduced.” 
The Secretary said the odject in placing this 
topic on the programme was to discuss the 
methods employed to advertise nearly all 
new varieties. Had watched for many years 
the introduction and continuation of many of 
the so-called improved new varieties of fruit, 
and had observed that nearly every new fruit 
whieh has gained popularity, whether 
of any value or not, had been introduced in 
about the same way. Generally the first 
thing we hear of the new candidate is a puff 
in some newspaper: this excites curiosity, 
and the public is anxiously waiting for the 
newcomer. After a while the country is 
flooded with testimonials from a large num- 
ber of prominent fruit-gro vers, and nursery- 

_men especially. As the merits of the new 
cor are vouched for by a long list of 
narfs of respectable nurserymen and dis- 

sted parties, it leaves no doubt in one’s 
‘ain bat that the climax of perfection has 
been reached. ‘he public is now ready to 
pay fabulous prices for this wonder of 
wonders. When we have paid extravagant 
prices for plants and put them to the test 
they prove to be worthless, or not as good as 
most of the old reliable sorts. Now the 
query with me is—why these responsible and 
reliable men could be induced to sign such 
testimonials? Thousands of dollars are paid 
out by the public for these worthless things, 
and I cannot see how this can be done and 
be called honorable dealing. 

Charles Wrigglesworth--Many of these new 
and wonderful things are introduced by tree 
peddlers, with eolored plates misrepresent- 
ing the fruit and perhaps with fraudulent 
testimonials, but many people must be hom- 
bugged, and they get it in that way. 

A. Hamilton —Testimonialsare not always 
to be relied upon; better buy the reliable, 
well known sorts and patronize reliable men. 

N. W. Lewis—Experiment stations are 
doing much inthe way of testing new things, 
and those are the proper places to prove 
new varieties. These experimental grounds 
can be made the means of saving people from 
impositions. When any new fruit proves 
to be valuable under the treatment at these 
experimental grounds, it is safe to test it, in 
a small way, in othersections. Soil, climate 


ean 


in 


and treatment sometimes change the char- 
acter of fruits, 

Exhibiting fruit at agricultural fairs was 
next discussed. 

H. Dale Adams—I have devoted much 
time and thought to this question, having 
had charge of such exhibits for many years. 
There are three objects for which 
fruit may be exhibited. One object 
may be to make an attractive display. 
This is best done by jadiciously and tasti- 
ly arranging the fruit to show to the best 
advantage. The next may be to show the 
largest number of varieties that may be 
grown in a given territory. Another object 
may be to compare varieties grown under 
different circumstances; to test and prove 
the most profitable varieties to cultivate. 
By such arrangement we cultivate a love for 
the beautiful, obtain a better knowledge of 
fruit, and gratify the public. 

J. G. Ramsdell—I do not object to a large 
number of varieties for display, but I am 
opposed to awarding premiums for the larg- 
est display of any fruit. Awards should pe 
made strictly on the merits and real value of 
the fruit. 

J. N. Stearns—lI have always insisted that 
awards should be based upon the merits of 
the fruit—upon the value of the fruit for the 
purposes for which it is grown. 

Mr. Hurlbert—I think the cataiogues de- 
scribe long lists of fruits most of which are 
of little or no value in any one section. Our 
State Catalogue should not contain the 
names of so many varieties. This is liable 
to mislead. 

T. T. Lyon—The iist of fruits named in 
the State Catalogue is placed there to show 
the relative value of the different varistias. 
This shows the poor as well as the good 
qualities, and will enable any one to select 
from the best varieties and avoid the poor. 
No one need be misled by this list, as the 
value of each variety is plainly givan; but it 
serves to protect the public against frauds 
and improper selections in planting. 
THURSDAY EVENING. 

At an early hour the house was packed to 
its utmost capacity. The audience was 
treated to music and a song by Miss Cora 
Monroe. 

R. Morrill read a paper entitled ‘‘ Nursery 
Stock and Tree Agents.’’ Discussion on 
this paper was postponed until next morn- 
ing. 

Prof. Bailey, of Cornell University, N. 
Y., was then introduced, who held the large 
audience for over an hour. Commencing at 
the point from which he started, the Profes- 
sor carried his hearers with him down the 
St. Lawrence river into the great guif and 
over the great ocean, through storm and 
sunshine, relating incidents and describing 
things so perfectly that one almost imagined 
himself on a real journey. He talked of 
places, people and things. The lecture was 
instructive and rendered in a manner that 
charmed every one. 

(To be continued.) 





Baby Beef. 

Large quantities of beef are now marketed 
in England at from seven to 18 months old. 
The younger beef is not so well liked as the 
older, still, as it pays the farmer a fair profit, 
and he gets a quieker return of the money 
invested, sales continue to be made of the 
former as well as of the latter. I well reco!- 
lect when a young man in New England, 
bullocks were rarely fattened for market till 
six Or seven years old, and often kept till 
eight or ten years old. In the latter case 
they were quick-stepping, usefui oxen, and 
generally did all the team work of the farm. 
Horses were not used, except now and then 
single as a leader to a yoke of cattle or for 
plowing corn and potatoes. When these 
cattle got to be about seven years old they 
were turned out to pasture after the spring 
work was over and early in autumn taken 
up and fed on good hay and meal till the 
last of December or on to March. Then as 
they ripened they weresoid to the butcher 
and made the best of baef. The reason of 
this was that the meat was new which they 
made after being turned out to pasture early 
in summer, and therefore tender, juicy and 
savory. 

I am not sure that this system of working 
and fattening cattle to a certain extent 
would not still be more profitable on small 
or moderate sized farms, instead of forcing 
the growth of the steers from birth, and turn- 
ing them off when from two to three years 
old. Ofcourse where large herds are kept, 
as at the West, the latter course must be fol- 
lowed, as there could not be farm work 
enough to employ,but a few to advantage.— 
A, B. Allen. 





Clover Ensilage. 


Prof. F. G. Short, of the Wisconsin Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, says that too 
much cannot be said in favor of clover for 
the silo. There has been considerable hesi- 
tation about preserving clover in this way; 
chiefly, perhaps, on account of the extremely 
offensive ensilage which resulted from some 
of the first experiments in siloing clover, as 
in the case of the first corn ensilege the clo- 
ver was put into the silo in a watery and im- 
mature condition. The result was a watery 
ensilage of very offensive odor. By allow- 
ing the clover to become more mature, and 
citting it when the dew is off, itis found 
that a bright, sweet, palatable enailage can 
be made. Oneof the silos at the station 
was filled in the Summer of 1888. The clo- 
ver was first growth, and owing to the 
drouth had become rather woody. The only 
precautions taken were to see that the dew 
was dried off before cutting, and that in fill- 
ing the clover was evenly distributed, and 
well tramped down in the corners and along 
the sides. The silo was filled rapidly and 
immediately coyered. On opening the silo 
the contents were found to be well preserved, 
with a slight aromatic odor, and a trace of 
acidity. It was eagerly eaten by the cattle, 
and formed a valuable addition to their ra- 
tions. Profitable farming cannot be carried 
on without the help of this wonderful plant; 
we all know how difficult it isto cure into 
hay and get it just right, but by putting it in 
the silo the risk and expense of handling the 
crop is greatly reduced. Sunny days are not 
essential when putting clover into the silo. 
The mower can be started as soon as the 
dew has dried off in the morning, and by 
noon enough will be cut to keep two men 
with a team and wagon busy all the after- 
noon hauling the fresh cut clover and placing 
it in the silo, It is not necessary in putting 
clover into the silo to run it through a cut- 





ting machine, so that the expense of filling 


a silo with this crep is very light. To those 
who appreciate the advantage of having a 
succulent food in the Winter and are willing 
to incur the expense of building a silo, but 
are restrained by the cost of the machinery 
necessary for reducing and elevating corn, 
we would say, build asilo and fill it with 
clover, 





Planting Corn. 

Some important results have been reached 
in experiments made under the direction of 
the Connecticut Experiment Station at New 
Haven, upon the farm of the late James J. 
Webb, of Hampden, to determine various 
questions regarding the planting of corn. 
They are contained in part first of the Station 
report for the year 1889 and cover the yround 
of investigation regarding distance of plant- 
ing. Itis stated that there is no reason to 
believe that stalks are less digestible than 
other parts of the corn plants. Other things 
being equal, a maximum crop can only be 
secured by a certain rate of planting, and 
thicker or thinner seeding will lessen the 
crop. The quality of the stover is generally 
better with thin seeding, and asarule the 


more ground given to the plant up toa re- 
quired limit the more certain the maturity of 
the plant. Beyond tho limit of surface space, 
the advantage to the crop is not atall propor- 
tional to the extended surface. 





Selevinary Department 











Conducted by Prof. Robert Jennings, Veterinary 
wegeon. Professionaladvice through the columns 
‘f the Michigan Farmer to ali reguiar subscribers 
Pees. The full name and address will be neces- 
rary that we mayidentify themas subscribers, The 
yraptoms should be accurately described to ensure 
correct treatment. No questions answered profes- 
4tonally by mail unless accompanied by a fee of 
us dollar. Private address, No. 201 First St. 
etroit, Mich. 








Diseases of the Head in a Yearling Colt— 
The Nose and the Ear—Hoof Oint- 
ment. 


SPRINGPORT, June 11, 1889. 
Veterinary Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

I have a yearling colt which caught cold 
in Febraary, and commenced running at the 
nose. Ihada veterinary surgeon to see him 
about six weeks ago; he pronounced it dis- 
temper, and prescribed condition powders 
and a solution to syringe out his nostrils. 
Since using this treatment the right ear dis- 
charges yellow matter, and nose also. He 
runs out on grass, keeps in good flesh, but 
the discharge of matter from ear and nos- 
trils seems no better. What is the matter 
with him? Please prescribe treatment. 
Second question—What will make horse’s 
hoofs grow? Third question—What is good 
for the heaves. A SUBSCRIBER. 

Answer.—The term distemper is not rec- 
ognized by the veterinary profession as indi- 
cating any particular disease. All diseases 
where there is dizcharge from the nostrils, 
no matter what the characterof the discharge 
may be, even to that of glanders, for which 
there is no cure, is called distemper by the 
non-professional. Tiie complication of the 
discharges from both ear and nostrils may 
indicate two separate and distinc! diseases, 
reqniring personal examination by a com- 
petent veterinary surgeon to diagnose the 
trouble correctly and prescribe the proper 
treatment. If your veterinary surgeon will 
communicate with me, describing the true 
character of the disease, I will get a better 
understanding of the complication, and pre- 
scribe understandingly. To your second 
question, make the following ointment: 
Rosin, ome pound; beeswax, two ounces; 
lard, four ozs; Venice turpentine, six ozs.; 
tallow, eight ozs,; pine tar, sixozs. Melt all 
together, mix well, and stir until cool, when 
it is ready for use. Apply around the top of 


the hoof. 





Cutaneous Disease in a Mare. 


MIDDLEVILLE, June 3, 1889, 
Veterinary Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 
I have a sorrel mare six years old that had 
a very sore mouth last winter. Imade a 
wash of sage tea, alum and honey and 
swabed her month, which seemed to relieve 
her. At the same time her mouth was sore 
her head broke out in sores so the hair came 
off and left it sore. I put some liniment on 
them and they got well, now she is breaking 
out all over her body with blotches which 
seems dry and sore to the touch. The sores 
do not run, but when scratched off look like 
dandruff, and leave the skin bare. Please 
give me a remedy through the FARMER and 
oblige A SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer.—The symptoms as described are 
not suffciently plain to enable us to diagnose 
the disease in your mare satisfactorily; com- 
plications evidently exist which the 
amateur is unable to understand, 
or to describe the symptoms correctly. 
The soreness of the mouth (aptha) 
together with the morbid condition of the 
blood, evinced by the cutaneous eruption and 
scaly skin. Such cases require the personal 
attention of a competent veterinary surgeon 
to determine the true characterof the disease. 
It evidently is of a constitutional character, 
and requires constitutional treatment. In 
the absence of a veterinary surgeon, would 
advise the following treatment: Aloes, 
socotrine, two ounces; Jamaica ginger root, 
one ounce; chlorate potash, two ounces. 
Mix all together, pulverised, and divide into 
twelve powders. Give one night and morn- 
ing in the feed or on the tongue. Tuke the 
animal on a warm day into the suo and 
scrub her all over with castile soap and 
water; then spouge her well and apply a 
saturated solution of hyposulphite soda in 
water, and sponge her all over with the 
solution. Let her stand in the sun until 
dry. Please report the results in one or two 
weeks that we may advise you how to pro- 
ceed, 





Shrunken Shoulders. 


OxrFrorp, June 10, 1899. 
Veterinary Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

I think you did not get my meaning in the 
letter L wrote you last week. Abscess is all 
right; both shoulders have shrank away, or 
in other terms, sweenied. Did not blister 
abscess but have blistered side of shoulder 
for sweeny. What 1 want to know is the 
best remedy for sweeny in thiscase. Ihave 
applied blister liniment five different times, 
and have used grease to bring in the hair. 
Or will the shoulders fill out without any 
treatment. G. E, CRAWFoRD. 


Answer.—As the animal is not lame, 
exercise, if not in excess, will have a ten- 
dency to develop the shrunken shoulders, 
Treatment: Bathe the injured part with oll 
turpentine, saturated with gum camphor, 


once a day. 








BeECHAM’S PILLS act like magic on a weak 
stomach. ‘ 
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DETROIT WHOLESALE MARKET. 








Derroit, June 14, 1889. 
FLOUR.—There hag been a decline of 5@10c 
on Michigan brands and patent Minnesotas, 
No other changes, Market firmer in sympa- 
thy with wheat. Quotations on car-load lots 
are as follows: 
Michigan roller procegs...... 


Michigan patents.... 
Minnesota, bakers, 


tone stronger. There was an advance noted 
at New York, Chicago, St. Louis and Detroit, 
and best figures ruled at the close. Closing 
quotations yesterday were as tollows: No. 1 
white, 88c; No, 2 red, 86¢: No. 3 red, 73c; re- 
jected red, 52@58¢e. In futures, No. % red for 
June closed at 860, July at 78%4c, August at 
%78\4c, and September at 78c. Seller the year 
sold at 77c per bu. 

CORN.—Market unchanged. No. 2 quoted 
at 34\%c, and No. 3 at 33c. In futures No. 2 
for July sold at 34\4c. 

OATS.—Higher than a week ago. Quoted at 
28c for No. 2 white, 27c for light mixed, and 
25%<c¢ for No. 2 mixed. 

BARLEY.—The range is 90c@$1 10 per 
centa!. Market steady. Receipts for the week, 
6,594 bu.; last week, 6,000; shipments, noth- 
ing. Stocks in store, 243 bu.; last week, 243 
bu.; last year, 559 bu. 

FEED.—Bran quoted at $11 00@12 00 ® ton 
for winter wheat, and middlings at $11 00@ 
1300. Market dull. 

RYE.—Market du’. 
for No. 2. 

CLOVER SEED.—Market steady. Prime 
quoted at $4 45 ® bu. for October delivery. 

BUTTER.—Dull and weak. Tne range for 
good to choice dairy is 12@l8c 'g th., and for 
creamery 15@18c ® th. Receipts are heavy. 

CHRESEZ.—Quoted at 8@9c for new. Old, 
114%@12 8 ® Market quiet. 

EGGS.—The market is steady at 12@13c 
for fresh receipts. Receipts heavy and de- 
mand falling off. 

BEESWAX.—Steady at 253300 8 D., as to 
quality. 

HONEY.—Market dull; now quoted at 12 
@l5c forchoice comb in frames. 

FOREIGN FRUOITS.—Lemona, Messinag, B® 
box, $4 00@5 00; oranges, Messinas, $4 0)Q5 
® box; Calffornia, $1 0U@4 50; bananas, yel- 
low, ® bunch, $1 5022 50. Figs, 11@l2e for 
layers, 15@léc for fancy. Cocoanuts, per 100, 
$450@5. Persian dates (new), 5\%@éc B® b. 
by the box. Pineapples, $1 75@3 00 @ dozen. 

SALT.—Michigan, 80c per bbi. in car lots, 
or 85c in 10-vb!. lots; dairy, $1 8u@2 10 per 
bbl.;: Ashton quarter sacks, 72c. 

HIDES.—Green city, 3yc 8B D., country, 
4c; cured, No. 1, 44%4@5c;: No. 2, 2%@3c:; 
calif, No. 1, 4@4'4c; No. 2, 244 @3ec; veal kip, 
No. 1, 3c; runners and No. 2, 24%@3c; sheep- 
skins, 50c@$1 25 as to quantity of wool. 

HAY AND STRAW.—Timothy, No. 1 per 
ton, $1112; No. 2, $10@11; clover, $7@8; mix- 
ed, $8@5 50. Wheat and oat straw, $4 50@5 50 
perton. These prices are for car-load lots. 

BEANS.-—Quoted at $1 55@1 60 per bu. forcity 
picked mediums; unpicked quoted at $1@1 30 
¥ bu. These prices are for car lots. From store 
prices are 5@10c higher. Stocks light. 

POTATOKS.—Market steady. Quoted at 40c 
per bu. New Southern, 33@3 25 ® bbl. 

APPLES.—There was a brisk demand for 
new Southern fruit and with only moderate 
receipts sellers realized a slight advance. 
Boxes of one peck fold at 75@8Cc. Old stock 
not in demand. 

POULTRY.—Live quoted as follows: 
roosters, 5c; fowls, 9Bive; spring chicks, 
@lic ® %.; ducks, 8@9c; turkeys, 10c. 
ceipts only fair, and the market is firmer. 

MAPLE SUGAR.—New quoted at 9@l0c ® 
lb. for new. 

MAPLE SYRUP.—Quoted at 75238Jc ® ga!- 
loneanfornew. — 

DRIED APPLES.—Market dull. Offerings 
light. Quoted at 2@3c per b. for sun dried 
ani 5@5\¢c for evaporated. 

HOPS.—Quoted at 2?@28c 8 Bb. for N. Y. 
and Washington Territory. 

ONIONS.—Nothing doing in old stock. Quo- 
ted at lhc per bu. Bermudas, $1 15 ® bu.; new 
Southern, $1 50 ® 3g bbl. sack. 

VEGETABLES.—Quoted as follows from 
second hands: Per bu., lettuce, 55@60c; spin- 
ach, 40@50c. Per dozen, Canadian radish- 
es, 25c; onions, 15@18c, pie plant, 20@25c; 
egg plant, $i 59@1 75; cucumbers, 45@50c. 
Per bu., green peas, $1 70@1 75. Per two bbi. 
crate, new cabbage, $3. Per bu., string beans, 
$2; wax, $3 25; squash $1. 

STRAWSBERRIES.—Sound stock was in 
good demand at $7@8 ® stand, outside for 
Sharpless. There was very little State fruit 
on hand and the market was nominally firm 
at $1 75@2 B® 16 quart case. 

TOMATOES.—Ruled steady and active at 
$1 50 ® '4 bu. box. 

PEACHES.—Cases of short bushels were 


held at $3 25@4, and peck boxes at $l. The 
supply was only fair. 

PLUMS.—Cases of 24 quaits were quoted at 
$2@2 50 as to quality. Soft stock went at 
peddlers’ prices. 

RASPBERRIES--The market was bare of 
the red variety and $2 50@3 @ 24 qaart case 
were nominal figures. Black were firm at $3 
@3 60 PB 24 quart case for sound fruit. Crates 
of one bu. of large fruit brought $5. 

PROVISIONS.—Barreled pork lower: mess 
beef and bee! hams bave advanced. Noother 
changes. Quotations in this market are as 
follows: 

MOOR, TOW sive sccs cece 
Famil: 


Quoted at 45c ® bu. 


Old 
14 
Re- 


5 rT 12° 
Short clear.... 
Lard in tierces, ® ®........... 
Lard in kegs, ® 
Pure lard, in tierces 
Hams, Noie cebienen’ 
Shoulders, B® 
Choice bacon, ® Bb i 
Extra mess bees, new per bb)... 
Piate beef ‘ 
Dried beef hams 
Tallow. 8b ; 
HAY.—The following is a record of the 
sales at the Michigan Avenue scales for the 
week up to Friday noon, with price per ton: 


Monday.—14 loads: Five at $13; three at $15 
and $14; one at $1225, $12 and $11 

Tuesday.—24 loads: Seven at $13; four at 
$12 50; tbree at $14 and $12; two at 811 and 810; 
one at $15, $1450 and 813 75. 

Wednesday.—20 loads: Five at $12; four at 
$13; two at $13 50 and $9; one at 815, 813 25, 
$12 75, $12 50, $12 25, $11 and 810. 

Thursday.—17 loads: Six at $13; five at 812; 
four at $12 50; one at 815 and $13 50. 

Friday.—10 loads: Three at $13; two at $12; 
one at $14 50, $14, $13 50, $12 50 and 810. 





LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


King’s Yards. 


CATTLE. 
The market opened up at these yardg with 
860 head of cattle on sale. There were only 
a few good cattle among the receipts, but 
prices on all grades were lower than one'week 
ago, the common cattle suffering the most 
For handy butchers’ steers and heifers, and 
and the better grades of butchers’ stock, 10 
cents would about cover the decline, while 
coarse thin butchers” stock sold 15@25 cents 
jower. The bulk of the offerings were sold, 
but several loads had to be shipped east to 
find a market, among them being some heavy 
shipping cattle for which there is but little 
demand here at present. The following were 


the closing 
QUOTATIONS: 





Fancy steers weighing 1,500 to 1,650 
WDereereeseeeecen sees sone seen snes sees nominal, 


Extra graded steers, weighing 1,300 
We Wey Eins 54006000800 tFh04heconne 
Choice steers, fine, fat and well 
formed, 1,100 to 1,300 lbs............ 
Good steers, well fatted, weighing 
We WO LTO IE. ccscdccesetsidieses 
Good mixed butchers’ stock—Fat 
cows, heifers and light steers. 
Coarse mixed butchers’ stock—Light 
thin cows, heifers, ataga and bulls 
WROEROTE. ccc verds ccvdicevéderes 


4 99@4 15 
8 69@3 80 
8 50Q3 65 
3 003 30 


Wen od gaae 2 15@2 75 
Switzer & Ackley sold Genther 4 good butch. 
ers’ steers av 1,082 lbs at $3 60 and a mixed 
lot of 18 head of thin butchers’ stock to Cross 
av 787 lbs at $2 50. 

Clark sold Knoch 2 good butchers’ steers av 
1,276 lbs at $3 76 and 5 stockers to Pierson av 
632 lbs at $2 50. 

Lomason sold Knoch 2 fair butchers’ steers 
av 960 lbs at $3 40. 

Allen sold Grant a mixed Jot of 14 head of 
thin butchers’ stock av 817 lbs at $2 50. 

Cushman sold McGee a mixed lot of 27 head 
of good butchers’ a7 920 ibs at $3. 

Beardsley gold J Wreford4 good heifers av 
875 be at $3 40. 

Hill sold Sullivan 2 fair shipping steers av 
1,280 lbs at $3 50, 

Watson sold McGeea mixed lot of 114 head 
of good butchers’ stock av 975 lbs at $3, and 
7 thin ones av 927 lbs at $2 50. 

Hodges sold Marx a mixed lot of 7 head of 
good butchers’ stock av 1,150 Iba at $3 2714. 

Lovewell sold Marx 3 tair butchers’ steers 
av 943 lbs at $3.10 and 2 thin heifers av 685 
lbs at $2 25. 

Richmond sold Stucker a mixed lot of 10 
head of coarse butchers’ stock ay 578 Ibs at 
$2 15 and 2 choice steers to Raugs ay 1,215 lbs 
at $3 75. 

Dennis sold Flieschman a mixed lot of 28 
oye of fair butchers’ stock ay 817 lbs at 

2 90. 

Hill sold Loogemore # mixed lot of 6 head of 
good butchers’ stock av 956 lbs at $3 and 3 fair 
cows av 1,133 Ibs at $2 50. 

Patton sold Fileschman a mixed lot of 6 
head or good butchers’ stock ay 8f6 lbs at $3 
and 4 fair cows ay 1,080 lbs at $2 50. 

Brooka sold Wreford & Heck 6 good western 
cows €V 1,195 Iba ut $28) and 6 to McGee ay 
1,133 Ibe at $2 75. i 

McHugh sold Wreford & Becl: a mixed lot 
of 20 head of good butchers’ siock av 1,014 lbs 
at $3 25. 

Webber sold Farnam a mixed lot of 18 head 
of good butclers’ stock av 950 lbs at $3. 

Bordine soid J Wreford 4 fair butchers’ 
steers av 90U ibs at $3 15. 

Pierson sold Kelly 4 good steers av 1,185 
ibs at $3 60. 

Astiey sold Loosemore a mixed lot of 
head of thin butchers’ stock av 826 lbs 
$2 50. 

Ainsworth sold Murphy a mixed lot of 
head of fair butchers’ stock avy 707 ‘bs 
$2 75. 

Baker sold Haley 13 feeders av 826 lbs 
2 75. 

Wietzel sold Caplis « m-xed lot of 13 head 
of thin butchers’ stock uv 674 ibs at $2 50. 

Simmons sold Marx a wixel lot of 10 head 
of good butchers’ stock av 9u7 lbs ut $3 10. 

Ho!mes ,old Brooka 17 stockers av 784 ibs 
at $2 4v. 

Page sold Denk a mixed lot of 11 head of 
fair Lutchers’ stock ay 770 ibs at $2 80. 

C Roe sold Wallis 8 good shipping steers av 
av 1,200 lbs at $3 75. 

Williams sold Marx a mixed lot of 12 head 
of tuir fair butchers’ stock av 892 lbs at $2 85. 

Clark sold Stucker a mixed lot of 5 head of 
thin butchers’ stock av 732 ibo at $2 50. 

Horner sold Fliieschman a mixed lot of 16 
head of fair butchers’ stock uv 750 Iba at 
$2 75. 

‘ Ramsey sold Purdy 12 stockers av 700 lbs at 

2 75. 

Haley sold Kam man 6 fair butchers’ steers 
av 875 lbs at $5 25. 

Sprague sold Keagan a mixed lo: of 7 head 
of thin butchers’ stock av 668 ibs at $2 60. 

Proper solid Sullivan a mixed lot of 9 head 
of thin butchers’ stcc< av 937 ibs at $2 50. 

Scofield sold Fiieschman a mixed let of 8 
gps of thin butchers’ stock avy 617 lbs at 

2 40. 

Craver sold MclIatire a mixed lot of 9 head 
of thin butchers’ stock av 665 ibs at $2 50. 

Simmons sold Sullivan a mixed lot of 7 head | 
of thiu butchers’ stock av 85v ibs at $2 5u. 

Loveweli sold Schmidt a mixed jot of 6 head | 
of coarse butchers’ stock av 673 lbs at $230. 

Capwel! sold Sullivan 7 fair butchers’ steers 
av 995 loa at $3 20 and 3 coarse cows to Bus- 


se ewaeeeawreee ooee 
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at 


12 
at 


at 











sell av 1,063 lbs at $2 25. 
Loveweill soid Brooka 11 stockers av 738 lbs 
i { 
Ciark sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 26! 
head ot good butchers stock av 870 lbs at $3. | 
Sprague so'!d Wreford & Beck 2 good cows 
av 1,195 lbs at $3. 

Hawiey sold Sullivan 5 good butchers’ steers 
av 1,034 ius at $3 55 and 2 feeders av 930 los 
at $3. 

Haley sold Reagan a mixed lot 7 head of 
thin butchers’ stock uv 843 jos at $2 50. 

C Roe sold John Kobinson 10 fair cows av 
1,038 ibs at $2 40. 

Sprague sold Burt Spencer 5 feeders av 940 | 
Iba at $3 and 4 av 906 ips at $2 60. | 

Page soid Burt Spencer’ 10 feeders av 910 
lbs at $2 80. 

—_e eo 'd Sullivan 4 feeders av 905 lbs 
at $3. 





SHEEP. 

The offerings of sheep numbered 1,016 head. 
The supply was light and the quality poor, 
but the demand was goud and the receipts 
were closed out at full last week’s prices. 

Seeley sold Fitzpatrick 75 av 84 lbs at $4 and 
82 to Loosemore av 67 lbs at $2 50. 

Allen sold Young 24 av 72 lbs at $3 75. 

Holmes sold John Robinson 51, part lambs, 
av 73 lbs at $4. 

Reason sold Loosemore 37, part lambs, av 
72 ibs st $4. 

Bordine sold Fitzpatrick 98, part lambs, av 
61 ibs at $3 75. 

Horner sold Eltis 52 av 74 lbs at $3 75. 

Cushman sold Baxter 38 av 69 ibs at $3 65. 

Wietzel sold Fitzpatrick 91 av 63 lbs at $3 25. 
P Scofield suid Jonn Robinson 60 av 72 lbs at 

3 80. 





Belhimer so'd Morey 69 av 73 lbs at $3 75. 
and 5 bucks av 88 lbs at $3. 

Haley soid Fitzpatrick 31, part lambs, av 64 
lbs at $4. 

Edgerton sold Fitzpatrick 138 culls avy 62 
lbs at $2. 

HOGS. 

The offerings of hogs numbered 642 head. 
The demand for hogs was fairly active at 
prices about 5 cents lower than those of last 


week. 

Hecry sold Webb Bros 7 av 224 lbs at $4 50. 

Scofield sold Grant 14 av 2U8 ibs at $t bu. 

Steele sold Killen 19 av 112 lbs at $4 70. 

Dennis sold RS Webb 58 av 193 lbs at $4 45. 

Sprague so!d Steele 17 av 135 lbs at $4 50. 

Beardsley sold Steele 14 av 180 lbs at $4 50. 

$ Waterman sold R S Webb 59 av 210 ibs at 
4 50. 

Standlick sold Webb Bros 3l av 

$4 50. 

Patton sold Webb Bros 47 av 176 lbs at $4 50. 

Baker solid Webb Bros 89 av 172 lbs at 


209 Ibs at 


50. 

Wietzel sold Webb Bros 14 av 177 lbs at 
Horner sold R S Webb 8 av 113 lbs at $4 50. 
Bordine sold Webb Bros 25 av 208 lhs at 


50. 

Ramsey sold R S Webb 17 (coarse) av 170 lbs 
at $4 25. 

Astley sold Steele 33 av 181 lbs at $4 55. 

RS Webb sold Steele 27 av 165 lbs at $4 60. 
McBride soid R S Webb 6 av 188 lbs at $4 50. 
Robb sold R 8S Webb 14 ay 179 lbs at $4 50. 
Estep sold RS Webb 10 av 184 lbs at $4 50. 


—— 


At the Michigan Central Yards. 


CATTLE. 
There were not enough cattle offered at 
these yards to establish prices. For the few 
sold buyers paid a little more than the mar- 
ood warranted on account of the light offer- 
McQuillan sold Cross a mixed lot of 14 head 
of good butchers’ stock av 860 lbs at $3 and 2 
coarse Cows to Reagan av 835 lbs at $2 25. 
Sullivan sold Kraft 4 good butchers’ steers 
av 937 lbs at $3 60. 
Giddings sold Wreford & Beck a mixed lot 
of 7 head of good butchers’ stock av 1,045 lbs 
at $3 and 2 fair cows av 1,075 lbs at $2 50. 

SHEEP. ' 
There were only three small bunches of 
sheep offered. These were disposed of at 
full last week’s prices. 
Judson sold Wreford & Beck 52, part lambs, 
av 71 lbs at $4. 
Giddings sold Young 25, part lambs, av 71 
lbs at $4. 
Merritt sold Monahan 45, part lambs, av 66 
Ibs at $3 80. 

HOGS. 
The supply of hogs was light and the de- 
mand good, buyers claiming that taking the 
quality into consideration they paid as much 
for them as they did last week. 
McQuillan sold Steele 18 av 172 lbs at $4 50 
and 7 pigs to Kuner av 91 lbs at $4 75. 
Clark sold Webb Bros 16 avy 188 lbs at $4 55. 
Merritt sold Webb Bros 13 ay 187 lbs at 


50. 
Giddings sold Webb Bros 25 avy 210 lbs at 





NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 





(2y" SEND FOR CATA. 
LOGUE AND PRICES 
AND MENTION 
THIS 
PAPER. 


» ALL-STEEL SCRA 


steel without any cutsinit, which, 
and steel braces 
merit unsurpassed by any other. 
placing your order clsewhere; it wil! pay yo 


oO. 
(LIMITED), ’ 
PORTSMOUTH, OHIO, U. s. A, 


——~MANUFACTULERS OF 


ne pi 
with the high py 
to the handles, makes a a! 


THE YORK PATEN 


The bestin the market. The body is m ade of « 


~— ombinatior 
C2” Investigate }.¢ 








THE ALBION 


SPRING-TOOTH CULTIVATOR® 


Combines Four Machines in One.” 


A CORN CULTIVATOR 
sentative tool of level culttt aide the rep ree 
increase the yield from 25 to 5 ),024 Will 
” ... @ dry season and rid your farm of ah ely 
IELD CULTIVATOR OR pry.” 
IZER whieh will t y POR UL VER. 
hardest ground. horoughly pulverize “hg 
WHEEL HARROW . 
third easier than the Disc ac) 78%? ou 


on ston d ‘ 2 Use) 
useless aud new ground where the Disc 


A 


pring Crops 
1g or ey ro 
to 400 per centini tay 
and keeping in repair - 
machines, and Materia . 
Send for Circulars, “? 


ALBION MFC. Co. 
Albion, Mich, 





BUGKEY 


®Y “NY RAKE IN THE MARKET. 


(K 


= 


eZ 


r ; . to Get out of Order & 
HAY RAKES Ga 
a —— , Ms ~“@ by mz" 


Pa he a 


PRACTICALLY 


A Self-Dump Rake 


ei 


Temper. Has a Lock 

gand Swinging Cleane 
We miake both 
DROP TOOTH 

J We also manufacture Bucke 
\@e Grain Drills, Buckeye Cider 

| Mills, Buckeye Riding and 
Walking Caltivators, Backs 
eye Seeders, Luvin Pulvere 
izer and Clod Crushers, 


Branch Houses: Philadelphi 
Pa.; Peoria, Ills.; St. Paal, Mins. 
Kansas City Mo.; and San Frage 
cisco, Cal. S@ Send for Circular te 
«ther of the above firms or to 


F.P.MAST & CO. Sprinafield,0. 





PATENT 


PARKER & BURTON, 


35 & 36 BUHL BLOCK, 
Attorneys and C se I nd 





States and Forei 
PATENT LAWS, MAI! 





Buffalo. 

CaTTL&.— Rece!pts 18,157, against 18,976 the 
previous week. The market opened up on 
Monday with 200 car loads of cattle on sale. 
The demand on all grades was fairiy active, 
but the run was too heavy and prices ranged 


day. Good 1,500 to 1,600 ib steers were 
quoted at $1@4 15; goed 1,400 to 1,500 lb do at 
$3 90@4; gcod 1,300 to 1,490 ib do at $3 60@ 
3 90; gocd 1,200 to 1,300 lb do at $3 25@3 50: 


1,000 to 1,100 1b do at $3 35@3 60; good 900 to 
1,000 lb do at $3@3 25; mixed butchers and 





| $25@35; stockers at $2 75; 


cows and heifers at $3@3 50; milch cows at 
275; feeders at $3 15G 
§ 35. The market was dull on Tuesday, ruled 
steady on Wednesday and Thursday with ligat 
receipts, but closed very weak on Friday at 
the following 
QUOTATIONS: 

Extra Beeves—Graded steera, weigh- 

Ee  @ 22. 2 ee 
Beeves—-Fine, fat, well- 


Choice 1G, 
weighing 1,400 to 


formed steers, 
0024 1 
2 5023 9) 


3 7524 00 


Good beeves—-Well-fattensd steers 
weighing 1,300 to 1,400.............. 

Medium Grades—-Steers iu fine flesh, 
weighing 1,18) tm 1 yw) ing 

Light Butchers’—-Steers «averaging 
1000 to 1,100 ibs, of fair to good 
Sr oer ere 

Butchers’ Stock—-Inferior to com- 
mon g¢ieers and heifers, for city 


3 20g3 40 


2 7533 50 | 


2 KOM 75 
Michigan feeders, fair to choice..... 2 90@3 10 
Fat bulls fair to extra............... 2% 5023 00 

SuzePp.—Keceipts 41,400, egainst 38,100 the 
previous week. The offerings of sheep on 
Monday consisted of 30 car loads. The de- 
mand was good and the market fully 25 
cents higher than on Saturday; good 90 to 


do, $4 50@4 75; common 70 to 80 lb do, $#@ 
425, and culls, $3@3 50. The demand for 
lambs was brisk and the market 5@10 cents 
lower than on last Monday; good 75 to 85 1b 


steady on Tuesday, ruled a shade lower on 
Wednesday, and declined 25 cents on Thnrs- 
day. The market on Friday was very slow 
and closed with good 9) to 100 lb sheep selling 


80 lb, $3 TA@i: culle, $2 75@3 25; Jambs, 75 to 
85 lbs, $5 25@6 75, and common, $3 25@3 75. 
HoGs.—Receipts 72,530, against 45,548 the 
previous week. The offerings of hogs on 
Monday was made up of 200 car loads. The 
demand was active and the market 10 cents 


stags, $8 25@3 50. 


day, declined 5@10 cents on Thursday, and 
c.\osed weak on Friday, with Yorkers selling 
at $4 45@4 55; medium weights, $4 45, and 
roughs, at $3 90@4. 


Chicago. 


week. Shipments 22,190 head. The receipts 
of cattle on Monday numbered 8,805 head. 
The supply was much lighter than expected. 
The demand was active and prices ranged 5 
@10 cents higher for desirable grades than on 
Saturday. Competition between local and 
outside buyers was brisk, but two-thirds of 
the offerings went to refrigerator men. They 
bought several loads, averaging 1,552@1,668 
lbs at $4 55, which was the top of the market. 


1,452 lb steers. Dressed beef men bought 800 


$4 15; some 1,045 1b Nebraskas at $4 20, and 
coarse 1,533 1b steers as low as $395; 5 car 
loads of 822 ib yearlings sold at $4 0734; some 
1,200 lb Nebraskas sold at $4 37}4. Shippers 
and exporters paid $3 65@4 55 for 1,018@1,570 
lb steers. Exporters paid $4 15@¢ 50 for 
steers and $3 15@3 75 for 1,546@1.669 lb stags. 
Texas bulis and cows sold at $2@2 15, and 
steers av 737@1,125 lbs at $2 50@3 15. Native 
cows sold at $1 50@2 95; heifers at $3@3 40; 
bulle at $2 30@3 25. Stock cattle so!d at $215 
@3 75; bulk at $290@3 40. The market was 
siow and atrifie easier on Tuesday, and on 
Wednesday there was a decline of 5@10 cents 
oncommon grades. The demand was active 
on Thursday, but with a slightly lower range 
of prices, the receipts being large. On Friday 
the market was slow and closed weak at the 
following. 

QUOTATIONS: 
Good tochoice steers, 1,500 to 1,700 lbs 4 69@4 75 
Fair to good 1,150 to 1,450 lbs....,.. .. 4 00@4 50 
Poor tofair, 900 to 1,250 
Fancy native cows and heifers. 
Common to choice cows, 850 to 1,000 
Poor to best bulls, 
Texas bulls and cows 
Texas steers 


Hoas.—Receipts 117,744, arainst 115,691 last 
week. Shipments 21,718. The receipts of 
hogs on Monday numbered 21,123 head. The 
market ruled active and prices averaged 
about 5 cents higher thanon Saturday. Poor 
to prime light sold at $4 30@4 60; inferior 
mixed to choice heavy, $4 20@4 50; skips and 
culls, $3 50@4 15. Prices were 5 cents higher 
on Tuesday, but declined 10 cents on Wednes- 
day, and on Thursday the market was slow 
with prices a shade lower. On Friday the re- 
ceipts numbered about 25,000. The market 
was slow and closed with poor to prime light 
selling at $4 25@4 50; inferior mixed to choice 





$4 46, 


heavy, $4 15@4 39; skips and culls, $3 40@4. 


@1,668 jb steers at $3 65@4 55, principally at | 
$4 10@4 40; some 1,296 lb Colorados sold at | 


10@29 cents lower than on the previous Mor- | 


| Intelligent Readers will notice 


and1,100 to 1,200 lb do at $3 25@3 50; good | 


POULTRY, POULTRY. 


Ship your live and dressed Pou.try to us 2 
any time, we will pay the HIGHEST C4sH 
MARKET PRICE 24 make prompt retur: 


THE FALTIS MARKET, 
341 Woodward Ave.. 


sf 
7 Good prices paid for spring chick 


ducks, weight from 1% ibs and upwards ea 


Detroit 





that 


Tutt’s Pils 


are not “warranted to cure’ all classet 
of diseases, but only such as result 
from a disordered liver, viz: 


| Vertigo, Headache, Dyspepsia. 


100 jb sheep brought $4 50@5; good 80 to 90 lb | 


at $450@4 75; 80 to 90 lb, $4 25@5 50; 70 to | 


| State of Michigan, County of Wayne. ss. 


Fevers, Costiveness, Bilicus 
Colic, Flatulence, etc. 


For these they are not warranted in- 
fallible, but are as nearly $0 as it is pos 
sible to make aremedy. Price, 25cts. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, 
Rerorr OF THE CONDITION 





— OF THE — 


The Wayne County Savings Bank 


Of Detroit, Michigan. at the close of business on 
Monday, May 13, 1889. 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts...... , 
Real Estate Mortgages.... 
Municipal Bonds , 

Due from banks in re erv 

Banking house and lor 

Furniture and fixtures. 

Other realestate ..... he 
Current expenses and taxes paid.... 
Checks and cash items aaias 
Nickels and pennies.... 


lambe sold at $5 50@6; good 65 to 75 Ib do at | 2 
$5@5 50, and common, $3 50@4. Prices were | 


. S. and National Bank notes 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in.... ........ 
Undivided profits 
Savings deposits... 


$4. 923.265 4 


4 


1, S. D. Elwood, Treasurer of the above: 


| bank, do solemnly swear that the aboves 


lower on ail grades than on Saturday. Heavy | 
and medium weights brought $4 50: Yorkers, | 
$4 6); pigs, $4 60@4 65; roughs, $464 10 and | 
Prices were 5@10 cents | 
higher on Tuesday, ruled steady on Wednes- | 


CaTTLe.—Receipts 59,510, against 43,099 last 


A shipper also paid that price for 36 head of | 





ment is true to the best of my knowledge 
belief. 
S. D. ELWOOD., Treasurer 
Sworn and subscribed to before me, tis sit 
teenth day of May, i889. 
, ‘. F. COLLINS. 
Notary Public, Wayue Co., Mie3. 
2ct—Attest: ~ 
JEROME CROUL,} 
WM. a. MOORE, 
S. D. ELWOuD, } 
| WN. B.—Money to invest in School Bouds 8! 
| all other Bonds issued in accordance wiih Lat 
Blank Bonds furnished without charge. Ac 


dress pga 
may25-3t S. D. ELWOOD, Treasure! 


Directors. 





Wilk Fever in Cos: 


PROF. R. JENNINGS & SON'S 
|\BOVINE PANAUCEA 


ay 


The only sure cure for Milk Fever in cows. 1! 
aleo a Panacea for al] diseases of a febrile ca3ra 
ter in cattle, when given as directed. Sold oF 
druggists. Price, $1 00 per package ; 20 doses. 


PROF. R. JENNINGS’ 


E-VINCO 


Sweet Potato Pili 
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By mail post pa'd per 100........6see.se _ 

By express per 1,000.....--+-+-seerr sree 
Address B. HATHAWAY; 

m25-2t L'tt'e Prairie Ronde, Mich 
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